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A wonderful! Metal Polish 


made in a wonderful way by a formule known only 
to the makers, Globe Polish is absolutely different 
and superior to ordinary polishes. It polishes 
metals brighter, and the polish obtained is more 
lasting. There are many imitations, but they all lack 
the peculiar qualities of Globe Polish ; therefore, for 
your own sake, be sure you ask for and get genuine 
Globe Metal Polish. 

PASTE IN TINS. LIQUID IN CANS. 
Raimes &Co., Ltd., Tredegar Rd., Bow, London, E.,& Stockton-on-Tees 
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illustrated Lists of the “BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing prices 
and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
from 15/-per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 
The “ BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at ad- 
vantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE PE ATM OOR 
RED _ 


OLD SCOTCH 


& BLUE “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL 


For Breakfast & after Dinner fi . 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze. 
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The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


MR. HALDANE AND HIS VIEWS. 


Up from Earth’s centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many Knots unravel’d by the Road ; 

But not the Knot of Human Death and Fate, 


ORN in Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burgh, on July 3oth, 1856, Richard 
Burdon Haldane soon began to 

show signs of an unusual intellectual 
activity. When quite a baby, his mother 
tells me, if he was puzzled by anything 
he would apparently sit down to think 
it out. Before he was two years old his 
governess one day discovered him busily 
working away at a pile of dust. When 
asked the object of his labour, he 
staggered his questioner with the reply: 
“If God made a man out of the dust of 
the earth, why shouldn’t 1?” ‘That was a 
pretty fair beginning for an army reformer. 
Always active and sagacious, his elders 
were wont to be interested in the wise 
advice he used occasionally to bestow 
upon his younger brothers, ‘ You should 
hear and see everything, but do not make 
it your own,” was not bad from a young 
Socrates of five or six years old. 

Richard Haldane was doubly blessed 
in his parentage, and came from good old 
families on both sides. His father was 
the late Robert Haldane, of Cloanden 
and of Edinburgh, a Writer to the 
Signet, and a descendant of the famous 
old Scottish family the Haldanes of 
Gleneagles, who have intermarried with 
nearly all the Scottish nobles. 

He is no less fortunate in deriving 
sterling qualities from his mother. Mrs. 
Haldane is a typical gentlewoman of the 
old school, and possesses unusual strength 
and force of character. She was a Burdon- 
Sanderson, and the second daughter 
of Richard Burdon of West-Jesmond, 
Northumberland—a connection of the 
Burdons of Castle Eden, who, marrying 
the only child of Sir James Sanderson, 
assumed the second name. The Burdon 
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arms bear a cross and a pilgrim’s staff in 
memory of a Burdon who carried a cross 
in the Crusades. Always have this family 
boasted a splendid military record. 

After passing through the Edinburgh 
Academy, young Richard Burdon Haldane 
went to the University, where eventually 
he took his M.A. with First Class 
Honours in Philosophy. But, before 
taking this degree, he had been across 
to Gottingen, and absorbed there nearly 
all that famous German seat of learning 
could supply in the field of speculative 
thought. It was in 1876, when but 
twenty years of age, that Mr. Haldane 
won the Gray Scholarship and the 
Ferguson Scholarship of the Four Scottish 
Universities for Philosophy. ‘Then he 
became a student for law, and was called 
to the English Bar in 1879, when he 
was twenty-three years of age. Soon he 
got into the best work upon the Chancery 
side of the Law Courts, so that in 1890 
he became a Queen’s Counsel, and from 
this time onwards this man’s rise has 
been rapid. 

To understand the busy methodical life 
he leads one has need to see Mr. Haldane 
at various hours of the day in his London 
house, No. 28, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. No residence outside 
Downing Street could be more suited to 
a Cabinet Minister. Quite close to the 
House of Commons, very near to Buck- 
ingham Palace,and but some few minutes’ 
walk to the new War Office, the house 
itself is quaintly old and_ seductively 
quiet. Probably the date worked upon 
some of the exterior iron work—“‘ 1704 ”— 
is authentic as showing when the house 
was erected. Almost facing is a statue of 
Queen Anne. This spot was originally 
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called “Queen Anne’s Square,” and the 
freehold belonged to Sir Theodore Jansen, 
one of the directors of the notorious 
South Sea Company; but when, in 1720, 
the bubble burst, the property was seized 
and sold in order to defray some of the 
costs of the bubble company. Queen 
Anne’s Square can boast quite a long 
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Bird-Cage Walk, Sir Mark Isambard 


Brunel worked out the details of his 
famous block-making machinery. 
Curtailing, as one must, the list of 


the illustrious past generations, and to 
come down to our own times, it is 
peculiarly appropriate that while the 
head of the Army should be in No. 28, 

he should have as 














near neighbour that 
strong man of the 
Navy, Admiral Sir 
John Fisher. — Still 
other near neigh- 
bours include Sir 
Benjamin Baker, 
Lord Lytton, Sir 
John Gorst, Sir 
Kenneth Muir 
Mackenzie, Sir 
Aston Webb, 
Sir James Knowles, 
and Sir Elliot 
Lees. 

For a_ bachelor 
residence, the ex- 
terior of No. 28 is 
gay and bright, and 
the front door, 
possibly as a pleas- 
ant relief from the 
military red, is 
painted a_ bright 
green thrown up 
by the white of the 
house. But it is 
upstairs that we 
shall find the work- 
room of the master- 
mind of the Army, 
which is_ situated 
with admirable fore- 
thought in pleasant 
seclusion at the top 
of the house, and 
where its occupant 
may, through either 
of -its three long 








Mr. Haldane's mother, 


list of famous inhabitants. In a detached 
dwelling close by, looking on to the garden 
of Milton’s House in Petty France, Jeremy 
Bentham lived and died. He _ spent 
several thousand pounds upon his house, 
and in a memorial which he had erected 
in 1773 he bitterly objected to the 
building of some barracks so near. In 
the White House standing back from 


windows, _ sitting 
surrounded by his 

books, gaze out into St. James’s Park. 
Mr. Haldane will generally be found 
absorbed in work at an early hour in 
the morning. Frequently at 10.15 a.m. 
his man will enter softly to remind 


him that there is a Cabinet Council at 
10.30 a.m., and that at this hour the 
active part of the day’s public work has 
real 


need to commence. First the 
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The drawing-room. 


Cabinet Council Meeting, then the 
attendance at the War Office, to be 
followed at 2.45 p.m. by answering 
questions at the House of Commons, 
or parrying jibes from the Opposition 
Benches. This routine does not end 
his day, but is followed by more de- 


partmental work if the debate in the 
House does not need the constant 
presence of the War Minister. Mr. 
Haldane was one of the two Ministers of 
the Cabinet who sat right through the 
memorable all-night sitting on the Land 
Tenure Bill, and that morning, by a strange 
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The dining-room. 
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coincidence, my appointment was fixed 
with him, for the purposes of this article, 
at ten o’clock, and although this man had 
been three nights out of bed, there he 
was on Tuesday morning doing his work 
in precisely his usual fashion. When 
quietly asked, ‘‘ How is it you contrive to 
get through such an enormous amount of 
work,” the brief characteristic reply was 
contained in the three words “ Organisa- 
tion and method!” I fancy a stranger 
calling at this house for the first time 
could scarce fail to notice everywhere 
evidences of careful organisation and pre- 
cision of method, and one wonders if the 
subject of this article may have learnt 
during his stay in that land of military 
exactitude—Germany—these and other 
traits, 

Richard Haldane was but seventeen 
or eighteen when he journeyed from 
Edinburgh to Gottingen, but even in those 
early days he was studying hard in law, 
economics, and philosophy. Thus it is 
that the portrait engravings hanging to- 
day over the mantelpiece and about the 
library of Queen Anne’s Gate are familiar 
faces of many friends and mentors. In 
this wholly business-like study one may 
see a portrait of Hegel, the propounder of 
an ‘absolute idealism,” occupying a 
place of honour in the centre of the 
mantelpiece. Near to him, and surely 
next in importance, comes the picture of 
that celebrated old K6nigsberg professor, 
Kant, known throughout the world by his 
“ Kritik der reinen Vernunft ” (or Critique 
of Pure Reason) and his subsequent 
publications. In this special gallery 
dedicated to immortals we see honourably 
placed Goethe and his friend Schiller, 
whilst Voltaire has also his place. This 
picture of the great French philosopher, 
poet, and historian represents him reading 
during his captivity in Prussia, and under 
the surveillance of the emissaries of 
Frederick the Great. 

Even now, if the curious pressed 
Mr. Haldane as to whether he does not 
read a good deal of philosophy, he will 
admit that he does, and that late at night, 
when the pressure of his immense admin- 
istrative work is temporarily relaxed, he 
loves to settle down in his armchair here, 
and, the work-a-day world forgetting, 
commune with the greatest minds in the 
realms of abstract thought. Naturally 
enough, such a man is the proud possessor 
of an excellent collection of books, cover- 
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ing the widest possible range of subjects ; 
but Mr. Haldane will tell you that quite 
a large number of these are upon an 
oldest and at the same time that most up- 
to-date science of all—the science of war, 
Long years before it entered upon the 
mind of a Prime Minister to find his 
ideal War Minister in the distingushed 
King’s Counsel, Mr. Haldane had been 
studying keenly the subjects of explosives 
and artillery, and had served on the 
committee that, under the guidance of 
Sir William Crookes, inquired into the 
uses and properties of various explosives 
for warlike purposes. He is also versed 
in the matter of missiles. 

On this study mantelpiece there is an 
interesting souvenir of the Featherstone 
Riots, It is a small rough piece of jagged 
iron which was thrown by one of the 
rioters before the soldiers fired, and is of 
deep interest to Mr. Haldane, who was 
appointed Commissioner to inquire into 
these unfortunate disturbances, 

A portrait in colours of the German 
Emperor adorns the centre of the mantel- 
piece, and serves to remind the onlooker 
that Mr. Haldane was a guest of the 
Emperor William in Berlin last year. 
Whilst he will not yield to any one in 
his admiration for the British, and 
especially our powers of individuality 
and initiative, Mr. Haldane reluctantly 
admits that as a nation Germany un- 
doubtedly excels us in its gift of organisa- 
tion. Perhaps that is because we do 
not want the blind, unthinking obedience 
shown by German soldiers recently when 
ordered about by the Koepenick cobbler! 
Our Secretary for War is quite sure such 
a ludicrously droll and burlesque incident 
could not possibly have happened in this 
country ! 

A profound belief in the Englishman, 
or Briton, is at once Mr. Haldane’s 
finest virtue and greatest strength. In 
one sense it would not be too much to 
say he is the biggest Imperialist the 
Empire knows. He is the very antithesis 
of the ,“ Little Englander,” because he 
is the greatest believer I have ever known 
in the great future of the British Empire. 
The average Briton, he maintains, has 
any amount of capacity for adapting 
himself to difficult circumstances, and 
that he claims to be the whole strength 
of our race. We never know how much 
we can do until, an emergency arising, our 
strength is called forth, ‘The Anglo 
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520 THE PALL 
Saxon nations are ahead of all others in 
that quality, but the statesman who has 
set himself the onerous task of re- 
organising all our military forces would 
like to see his countrymen add to their 
splendid gift of initiative something of 
the Teuton’s excellence in method. 

At the same time, having seen much 
of the imperial head of the German 
Army, Mr. Haldane has an admiration 
for it, and speaks of how the Emperor's 
movements were as quick as lightning, 
and full of forceful initiative. “In 
fact,” naively added Mr. Haldane upon 
one occasion when the Emperor William 
was being alluded to, “he is in these 
respects more like a keen-witted English- 
man.” 

A man of warm heart, wide human 
sympathies, and eminently sociable, our 
Minister for War finds far too little time 
for social engagements when in town. 
He is a veritable glutton for work, and his 
capacity is prodigious. If there is a duty 
to be done, he is a disciple of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who laid down the creed 
that ‘‘ Life would be tolerable apart from 
its amusements.” Yet Mr. Haldane does 
not absolutely decline to recognise the 
beneficial and recreative effect of rational 
relaxation in proper season. After the 
stress of the parliamentary session he 
usually goes to Scotland, and in his beauti- 
ful and picturesque home at Cloanden, 
surrounded by his own people, the social 
and domestic qualities of the man are 
given full play. More especially is he 
devoted to children, as his nephews and 
nieces are aware, and to dogs, whilst 
the aged poor in his neighbourhood could 
tell of many a kindly act done so quietly 
as to be almost unobserved. 

The acceptance of a position in the 
Cabinet, which necessitated Mr. Haldane’s 
giving up his large and very lucrative 
practice at the Bar, must have meant 
considerable monetary loss, besides a 
great change of life. But it is character- 
istic of this particular son of Scotland that 
the financial question troubles him not at 
all. Ample has he for his needs, and it is 
his relatives who complain that it is spent 
so little upon himself. He once remarked, 
“What is money? It is not to be 
accounted if there is useful work to be 
done.” 

Nowadays, the. work ‘at the War Office 
goes with a greater swing, and is per- 
formed by rule, and the War Minister has 
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some splendid men to assist him. 


They 
get up facts and details for him with 
admirable precision, and years of practice 
as a leader in the Law Courts have given 


him a wonderful facility in working 
through other folks’ brains. It is, perhaps, 
his previous career which has lent him 
that most important of all gifts—the 
ability to arrive at swift and accurate 
decisions, and it is said that one of his 
life’s maxims is: ‘It is better to come to 
a decision, even though sometimes a 
wrong one, than to make no decision at 
all.” 

Another quality about this Guardian of 
the King’s soldiers is that when his mind 
is full of any subject his ideas flow rapidly, 
and he not only thinks quickly but speaks 
quickly, Well is it known to him that he 
is the terror of the reporters of the House 
of Commons. No other Cabinet Minister 
can speak at such a rate and for so long 
atime. His first great Ministerial speech 
on the condition of the Army was awaited 
with almost intense suspense, for all sorts 
and conditions of folk, both inside and 
outside Parliament, were anxious to know 
if the new Government would materially 
reduce our forces. All the newspapers 
demanded verbatim reports of Mr. 
Haldane. When this occasion came, 
after a few introductory passages, the new 
Minister warmed to his subject, and then 
went ahead at a pace that drove almost 
frantic the best expert shorthand writers. 
On that occasion I believe Mr. Haldane 
spoke fluently and concisely for well over 
three hours, and it says as much for the 
intelligent interest of the listeners as for 
the orator. Mr, Haldane tells me he has 
really tried hard to check this impetuosity 
of speech. He had heard of the difficulty 
the reporters had, and, on delivering his 
next speech, all the notes he had in front 
of him was a piece of cardboard with 
the one word “stow” written largely 
upon it. 

Mr. Haldane is a man who puts pleasure 
outside his daily doings, and perhaps his 
happiest times are those of his yearly 
visits to his Scottish home. He 13s 
an excellent shot, and has used a gun 
since quite a youngster, but it is one of 
his regrets that he can allow himself this 
sport but twelve or fifteen days in the 
year. He is a great walker, and has 
walked between seventy and eighty miles 
within forty-eight hours. Mr. Haldane 
has a striking personality, and those certain 
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Mr. Haldane’s “den,” from the door. 


large-hearted views of nature and of man- absurd beliefs and leave him a sincerity 


kind which secure a man from many his opponents may admire. 
E. A. KEDDELL. 





The same room seen from the window. 
The portraits are a set of Mr. Haldane’s favourite philosophers. 


The photographs have been taken specially for the Pall Mall Magazine by Reginald Haines. 
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A BOUQUET 


ORNING and May in the meadow! 
Whirring of wings in the wood! 
Thronging of tall tree shadows 
In wildest, wantonest mood 
Athwart the sun-kissed pathways! 
Shadows that sweep them away! 
And big brown bees, loud buzzing, 
Whose work is to worship the day! 
Morning and May in the meadow, 
Whirring of wings overhead, 
And a white, white butterfly, silent,— 
Wings, whiteness and wonder outspread! 


FLORENCE M. BRADFORD. 


OLDEN is the morning! 
Birds the dawning of 
another day. 
All the world is gladness, 
Not a trace of sadness, 
Night hath passed away! 


welcome 


How the woods are ringing ! 
All nature is singing with a joyous mirth. 
Clear the sky above us— 
Father, Thou must love us, 
To give us such an Earth! 
J. TRAVERS. 






















“The cloudy racing heights.” 


OF SPRING. 


HERP’S never a Queen hath treasures 
so fine 
As these of mine, 
Where the blue sea stretches as far away 
As ever my roving glance can stray, 
And the gallant ships ride up in the bay 
On the strong toss of the brine. 


There’s never a Princess hath treasure 
in store 
Of gold galore 
Like this, where the falling gorse flowers 
sweet 
Spread over my head and under my feet 
“Till the narrowing sides of the pathway 
meet 
In a beautiful golden floor. 


é 


There’s maid hath lover can 
please 
Like the whisp’ring breeze, 
With histales of the cloudy racing heights 
Where the stars watch over his course 
o’ nights, 
Or his echoes of lowlier cottage lights 
With their human harmonies. 


never a 


BLACK. 


R, E. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CYRUS CUNEO. 


AYS and weeks had come and 
gone since Ryerson lost English 
Jack at Spirit River. News 

filtered to the station at Hazelton that 

the man was operating at the old tricks, 
cards, over near Fort Grahame. From 
there the police heard of him again as 
concerned in a bad fight at Fraser’s Lake ; 
they lost him there again. 

“Cuss it all!” Dinny said, one hot 


night as the same crowd, Sergeant 
Nicholls, Ryerson, Fred Blant, Dick 


Sturges and he, sat outside the station, 
trying to keep cool. ‘* Where in blazes ’d 
that English Jack get to?” 

No one answered; Ryerson shifted his 
position on the grass. 

*“‘ Here’s orders comin’ near every week : 
‘We hear English Jack is in your neigh- 
bourhood, etcetery,’ an’ not a sign of 
him ; drat it, the son-of-a-gun has more 
luck than a decent desarvin’ man has! 
Most of it’s that gal he lugs round with 
him; she’s Queen of the Pack, I hears 
‘em say, them that has seen her.” He 
turned to Ryerson. “Say, Timmie, get 
a mash on it, if ye can; make her tell 
somethin’ !” 

“ Keep still, you fool!” Ryerson flung 
the words savagely before he could control 
himself, and walked away. 

Dinny rolled over on the sun-baked 
ground and shouted with laughter, the 
sound echoing away across the road in 
the sultry darkness. ‘I’m jiggered!” he 
ejaculated, when he was able to speak. 

“What were ye thinkin’?” The Sergeant 
was deeply interested, being of a curious 
disposition. 

Dinny liked the Sergeant, but he knew 
the latter’s propensities for forwarding all 
news to Headquarters—in hopes of a 
commission—therefore he was silent. 

“T was wonderin’ how Tim ud do as a 

spy.” 
“ Wouldn’t do ’t all, he’s too honest,” 
the Sergeant answered gruffly; for Ryerson 
was his “boy.” ‘ Didn’t English Jack get 
away from him the time he played spy at 
Spirit River ? ” 

“Ves, that’s true, but 
Dinny stopped suddenly. 


let # 





he 
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“Let what ?” 
“ Let hisself be drawed in. 


Ye’r right, 
i Pee 
Nicholls ; Ryerson’s too much of a man 
ter be a spy!” 

The air was soggy, murky in its pro- 
mise of rain, and the four sat, almost pant- 


ing with the heat. No star was visible 
in the heavens. Great blotches of cloud 
were everywhere, seemingly motionless, 

“Tell be cool arter this,” Nicholls said, 
and went into the station. ‘The other three 
followed. 

Through the open windows they heard 
the first rustling of the wind in the trees, 
Zephyi-like and dainty it stirred the 
leaves, moving among them with caressing 
sweetness. ‘Then harder and _ harder; 
shuffling the limbs of the forest to and 
fro violently ; hurling weak off-shoots to 
the ground, angrily tugging at the bigger 
branches that resisted, finally sweeping 
along with droning murmur, hesitation 
almost, between the puffs, 

“She’s goin’ ter be a snorter,” Dinny 
said, and sat himself in the far corner of 
the house. Dinny was not fond of 
thunder-storms. 

Then the rain ; single huge drops that 
struck heavily at first, followed by a 
drowning downpour, came. In _ hissing, 
soaking sheets the water fell, the strength 
of the drops causing a haze to rise from 
the ground. 

“Wonder whar Ryerson went?” the 
Sergeant shouted above the noise. 

Ryerson was on his way to the station 
when the storm caught him. He turned 
his collar up, and picked his way along 
by the spurts of flaming, zig-zagging fire 
that darted venomously from the inky- 
hued skies. Of a sudden a figure rushed 
up to him; he could just see it standing 
there, 

“ Ryerson!” came a woman’s voice—a 
voice that he had heard when alone, a 
voice that he even—yes, he dared say it 
to himself -- wished for. 

** Annie ?” 

‘Aye, Annie! 
him?” 

He forgot his duty for an instant, and 
tried to catch her. 


D’ye want to catch 
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“«Yur duty, man, y’ur duty comes fust,’ Dinny said, and struck up his arm,” 
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* D’ye want him ?” 
“Yes,” he answered gruffly. 
me where I can git him!” 

‘“ He’s beaten me ; he’s cursed me when 
I refused ter dope the whiskey ; he says 
I’m thinking ¥ 

“Never mind all that!” Ryerson 
steeled himself once and for all. The 
girl crept close to him in the darkness. 

By the intermittent gleams he saw 
her face. It was white, and the black 
eyes burned at him. 

“'T’night,” she called in his ear, “ come 
to Ben Lounsbery’s shack; ye know it? 
Over Dan Lick’s fence, and down by 
the brook.” 

“T know,” he answered. 
But she was gone. 

He hurried to the station, and went 
in, dripping, water streaming from his 
feet, seeking its tortuous way across the 
floor boards. 

**Dinny !” 
of ague, 

“What, lad, what is it?” 
lowed Ryerson upstairs. 

“Say, Dinny, I’ve got news o’ English 
Jack !” 

Dinny was keen at once. 

* Dinny, I’ve got nobody in the world 
to trust ; will ye stand by me?” 

“Sartin’, ‘Tim! Count on me.” 

They shook hands while the thunder 
bellowed and roared. 

“Tm _ wishin’ for the girl, 
| 

“T guessed it when ye said, ‘Shut up, 
ye fool!’” Dinny’s voice was sym- 
pathetic, and Ryerson hurried on. 

“T’ve swore ter take English Jack! 
He beats her, man !—beats her!” 

Ryerson controlled himself by an 
effort. ‘“She’s told me where he is; 
will ye go with me? T’ll marry her 
arterwards, I swear it!” 

Dinny hesitated, and Ryerson saw. 
“Don’t, then! T’ll go alone!” 

The world of sadness in his voice struck 
an answering chord. ‘I'll go too.” 
Dinny squared his shoulders. ‘‘ Come on.” 

Together they went out into the night. 
The rain had ceased; only distant 
grumblings told of a thunderstorm. 

In silence they climbed Dan Lick’s 
fence and came to the shack. A vague, 
yellow gleam spluttered at them from the 
window as they approached. 

“I arrest you in the name o’ the law!” 
Ryerson shouted, as he opened the door. 


* Vou tell 





“ Annie!” 


Ryerson shook as though 


Dinny fol- 


Dinny. 
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Two figures faced him; the girl and 
English Jack. ‘The latter threw up his 
hands. 

“Ye’ve got him,” Dinny whispered 
from the rear. 

“Say, Ryerson, for I knows yer name 
well, will ye give a feller the chanst to 
die out? I’m tired o’ it all; don’t want 
ter put in twenty year hard labour, or 
wuss !” 

Ryerson thought of the girl, longed for 
her. ‘He would be safe, dead,” he 
muttered. 

“Aye,” and he lowered his weapon 
that covered English Jack. 

With a swift motion the outlaw drew 
his own weapon, ‘She’s wantin’ ye, but 
ye shan’t hev her!” 

A sharp report: the girl lay on the 
ground, inert. 

“She loves ye, an’ I know it; but I'll 
take the rope afore ye hev’s her!” 
English Jack threw down his revolver, 
“Thar, curse ye, shoot !” 

Ryerson’s face grew hard as flint. 
‘* Aye,” he said then calmly, “I will!” 
He raised the weapon. English Jack 
faced him unflinchingly. 

“Yur duty, man, y’ur duty comes 
fust!” Dinny said, and struck up his 
arm. ‘The gun exploded harmlessly ; 
Ryerson threw it from him and leaped to 
the girl. 

** Annie !—Annie !” he whispered. She 


opened the great black eyes for an 
instant. 

“T loved you, Ryerson,—ever—since 
—ye treated me like a man! I— 





hain’t known no man afore ; I ” She 
gurgled and gasped, then lay quiet in his 
arms. 

“We've got you, English Jack, an’ 
you'll get th’ rope!” Dinny said, tears in 
his eyes. 

Ryerson looked up. ‘What do I 
care?” he mumbled brokenly. “She 
was everything to me, an’ I loved her! 
He broke down completely, and cried 
over the silent, calm face. 

“Ve could ’a had her, ef ye hadn't 
been so much o’ a man!” English Jack 
said. 

“Aye, but I’ll take my chances as I 
am.” Ryerson stood up slowly; “ We've 
got ye, English Jack, and ye’ll pay your 
life fur this !” 

“I’m willin’,” the renegade answered 
quietly ; “she ain’t the Queen o’ the Pack 
fur you !” 
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Bow Street Police Court, as it appeared during the magistracy of Henry Fielding. 
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FIELDING 

has been 
both praised and 
blamed for qualities 
which were not his 
at all, except in so 
far as he derived 
them from John Bull, 
the common genius 
of his period. He 
has, for example, 
been praised for 
plain - speaking and 
blamed for coarse- 
ness. A study of 
his works and a com- 
parison of them with 
the works of other 
contemporary writers, 
particularly Smollett, 
will, I think, show 
that he was, if any- 
thing, rather less 
plain-spoken and cer- 
tainly less coarse than 
the generality of the 
people he wrote 
about. The point 
1s worth considering 
because, although it 

















Bust by Miss Margaret Thomas in the Shire Hall, 
Taunton. Unveiled by the American Ambassador, 
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is now generally con- 
ceded that Fielding 
was a great, probably 
the greatest English 
novelist, it is not so 
generally recognised 
why he deserves that 
honour. 

He has been called 
great because of his 
knowledge of human 
nature. ‘That alone 
is not enough to 
make him a great 
novelist. We are 
often reminded that 
human nature is the 
same in all ages. It 
is questionable 
whether that is true, 
but, obviously, a 
knowledge of those 
elements of human 
nature which are con- 
stant in all ages is 
not difficult to come 
by: you can get it 
out of books. What 
is difficult to come 
by, and what few 
writers attain to, is a 
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knowledge of human nature as condi- 
tioned by the circumstances and expressed 
in the manners of the period to which 
you belong, and that you can only learn 
by observation and imaginative sympathy. 
But Fielding himself has something to 
say on this point. 

‘*T am apt to conceive that one reason 
why many English writers have totally 
failed in describing the manners of upper 
life, may possibly be, that in reality, they 
know nothing of it. This is a knowledge 
unhappily 
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reservation, but also without exaggeration, 
I do not say that he altogether approved 
of his own times; indeed he did not, 
and said so emphatically : but he blinked 
nothing of them. 

But in order to discover the true place 
of Fielding in English literature it is 
necessary to consider not only the subject 
but the treatment of his works ; not only 
what he did but the way he did it. There 
are several ways in which a novelist may 
set about reproducing the life of his own 

times. He 





not in the 
power of 
many authors 
to arrive at. 
Books — will 
give us a very 
imperfect 
idea of it; 
nor will the 
stage a much 
better: the 
fine gentle- 
man, formed 
upon reading 
the former, 
will almost 
always turn 
out a pedant, 
and he who 
forms him- 
self upon the 
latter, a Cox- 
comb. The 
picture must 
be. after 
nature _her- 
self. A true 
knowledge of 
the world is 








may write of 
it as aroman- 
ticist, as a 
realist, as a 
satirist, as a 
caricaturist 
—to name 
only a few 
methods, 
He may 
adopt this or 
that point 
of view, may 
select this or 
that class of 
people to 
write about ; 
but, if he is 
to be called 
great, or even 
consi der- 
able, one 
thing he 
must give, 
and that is 
atmosphere : 
not merely 
the ‘local ” 
atmosphere 








gained only 
by conversa- 
tion, and the 
manners of 
every rank 
must be seen in order to be known.” 
The truth is that the art of the novelist 
is not concerned with human nature in 
the abstract but in the concrete. There 
have been a great many writers with 
a knowledge of human nature in the 
abstract equal to Fielding’s: few have 
approached him in his power to reproduce 
between the covers of a book the life of 
his own times. He was a great novelist 
because he accepted and described his 
own times without prejudice, without 


Sir John Fielding. 
Henry Fielding’s half-brother and his successor as magistrate of Bow Street he 
Police Court, 





of the place 
and people 


writes 
about, but 
the general 


atmosphere of the period to which they 
and he belong. ‘The novelist who de- 
scribed a Somersetshire young man of 
to-day and made him like ‘Tom Jones 
would make him, amongst other things, 
an affected ass, which the original certainly 
was not. There follows the apparent 
paradox that the contemporary English 
novelist’s chance of greatness depends, 
among other things, on his not writing 
like the man who has been called with 
justice England’s greatest novelist. ‘To 
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The house at Sharpham Park, Glastonbury. 
Henry Fielding’s birthplace. 





put it the 
other way 
about, one 
reason 
why Field- 
ing was 
a great 
novelist 
was be- 
cause if he 
lived to- 
day he 
wouldn’t 
write 
novels in 
the least 
like “Tom 
Jones” or 
** Amelia.” 
His ma- 
terial 
would be 
altogether 
different, 
and he was 
too sound 
a crafts- 
man not to 
adapt his 
treatment 
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Fielding Lodge, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath; one of Henry Fielding’s residences. 
Here a great part of ‘‘Tom Jones ” was written. 


to the 
material. 
We no 
longer live 
in the age 
of John 
Bull—who 
was a very 
real person- 
age. We 
have _ be- 
come more 
analytical, 
more self- 
conscious 
—not only 
as indi- 
viduals, 
but as a 
nation— 
than we 
were in 
the time of 
Fielding. 
It is not 
because of 
his know- 
ledge of 
human 
nature, 
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though that was wide and profound ; it is 
not because of his accuracy in local colour, 
though he was peculiarly accurate ; it is 
because of his extraordinary power to 
reproduce the whole atmosphere of his 
period in a single book that Fielding was 
a great novelist. 

However, we have not yet considered 
the way he set about his work, his 
attitude to his material and method of 
dealing with it. As with most writers, 
there is more than a hint of this in his 
choice of titles. Consider for a moment 
the different attitudes to the subject 
betrayed in titles like “Tom Jones,” 
“ Amelia,” “The Newcomes,” “ Henry 
Esmond,” and “‘ The Virginians” on the 
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method of caricature or the method of 
extravagant romance, as by the method 
of sober statement or any other method, 
But it is nearly certain that a writer will 
express not only himself but what he 
writes about most fully by the method 
most in accord with his temperament. 
Now the distinguishing characteristic of 
Fielding, whether in his judgments of his 
fellow-creatures or in putting the result 
of those judgments on paper, was modera- 
tion. The qualities of plain-speaking, 
of coarseness, to be found in his works 
are not the results of exaggerated state- 
ment; they are the accidents of the 
subject. He was frankly not a carica- 
turist, and exactly in so far as he used 




















Ford Hook, near Ealing, Henry Fielding’s last residence. 


He left here on June 26, 1754, to start on his fatal journey to Lisbon. He died on 


October 8 following. 


In this house he wrote a portion of ‘‘ Tom Jones” and “ Amelia. 
Ford Hook was afterwards tenanted by Lady Byron in 1835. 


The poet’s daughter 


Ada was married in the drawing-room by special licence to Lord King, 1st Earl of Love- 


lace. 


The house was pulled down one or two years ago, 


From a water-colour drawing in the Guildhall Library. 


one hand, and in “ Roderick Random,” 
‘Peregrine Pickle,” “ Humphrey Clinker,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” on the other. Fielding stood 
in relation to his contemporary Smollett 
as Thackeray stood to Dickens. Both 
Fielding and Thackeray used the method 
of sober statement as against the method 
of caricature. This is not to say that 
Fielding and Thackeray were therefore 
superior to Smollett and Dickens. In 
the opinion of most critics they were 
superior, but not for that reason alone. 
It is possible for a writer to display as 
wide and profound a knowledge of human 
nature, to re-create as full and convincing 
an atmosphere of his own times by the 


the method of caricature, so potent in 
other hands, he failed. 

In his preface to “Joseph Andrews’ 
Fielding discusses this question. He 
draws a parallel between caricature in 
painting and burlesque in writing, and 
though he does not frankly claim that 
the book is a burlesque, he says that he 
has admitted the principle of burlesque 
“into the diction.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that “ Joseph Andrews ” is the 
least admirable of his three important 
novels. It is racy and high-spirited and 
humorous, but except for the character 
of Parson Adams and the charming 
pictures of Mr. Wilson and his family it 
bears few marks of Fielding’s peculiar 
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genius. Joseph himself is an unbelievable 
nincompoop not on account of his “ vir- 
tue,” but on account of his own and his 
creator’s over-insistence upon it, and the 
malapropisms of Mrs. Slipslop are strained 
and unconvincing 
incomparison with 
those of the real 
heroine of “The 
Rivals.” Thetruth 
is that ‘‘ Joseph 
Andrews” was 
written with that 
fatal impediment 
to any novel, a 
secondary purpose 
to attack some- 
thing. It was 
written to cast 
ridicule on a 
school of writers, 
at the same time 
priggish and over- 
sentimental, of 
whom Richardson 
is the most no- 
torious example. 
One might almost 
say that the real 
heroine of‘ Joseph 
Andrews” is not 


This is the only authentic portrait of Fielding, and was done 
Fanny but Pamela phim memory. é 


—is spite of her 

late appearance in the book. It is pleasant 
to notice that in robbing ancther author 
of his heroine Fielding has given her the 
breath of life. Even in caricature his 
constitutional fairness did not desert 
him, and although he mercilessly ex- 
poses Pamela’s time-serving, her snob- 
bery, her constant eye to the main 
chance, he is, after all, kinder to her 
than her creator was, and, at the end 
of the book, with subtle humanity he 
allows her one engaging weakness; he 
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The assignment of Henry Fielding (entirely in his own autograph) to Andrew Millar, of the Strand, 
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makes her laugh in church. Richardson 
would never have dared to let her be 
so human. 

Fielding was not a great caricaturist, 
nor was he, like Swift, a great master of 
irony. He was 
either too good- 
natured, or too 
heavy-handed, or 
both, and the 
picaresque title 
does not save 
* Jonathan Wild” 
from being a very 
dull book. What 
a relief it is when 
the author’s 
tedious harping on 
‘* greatness,” in 
the ironical sense, 
is interrupted by 
the narrative of 
Mrs. Heartfree’s 
voyage and adven- 
tures — with the 
delightfully naive 
account of her 
visit to an im- 
possible savage 
chief in an im- 
possible Africa. 
Nor does Field- 
ing’s experiment 
in the fanciful, “‘A Journey from this 
World to the Next,” give opportunity to 
his real powers. It is ingenious and witty, 
and it contains one brilliant example of 
his grasp of character and contempt for 
nigglers—where the spirits of Booth and 
Betterton appeal to that of Shakespeare 
to settle the placing of an accent in a 
line from “ Othello,” and the poet says, 
“Faith, gentlemen, it is so long since I 
wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning.” 
That gives you more of the real Shake- 
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speare than pages of “Shakespearean 
criticism.” But in the realms of fancy 
Fielding is easily beaten by lesser writers, 
and his attempts to re-create the figures of 
the past are not to be named with Landor’s. 

The real Fielding is to be found in 
“Tom Jones ” and ‘‘ Amelia.” Here he 
abandons the mask of irony, though he 
still retains the whip of satire, and 
confines himself to his proper task of 
telling a story, developing character, and 
painting a picture of life with no ulterior 
purpose beyond the legitimate one, “to 
recommend virtue and innocence... 
to laugh mankind out of their favourite 
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Like Thackeray, Fielding—at least in 
“Tom Jones” and “ Amelia ”—preaches 
his moral in his own person. When he 
wishes to call attention to a good or an 
evil tendency in one of his characters, he 
frankly stands on one side to do so. He 
does not, like Smollett or Dickens, 
moralise through his characters by ex- 
aggerating their features. He prefers to 
risk boring the reader with long reflections 
rather than risk the integrity of his 
characterisation by pushing it too far. 
But he never loses a chance to illustrate 
character by means of incident, and, 
technically, there is nothing finer in 

















Prior Park, Somersetshire. 


Built by Ralph Allen, where he entertained, with unsparing hospitality, Fielding, Smollett, Warburton, and others, 
The house is now a Roman Catholic College. 


follies and vices.” Merely as a picture 
of contemporary life ‘‘Tom Jones” is the 
finest novel—perhaps, indeed, the finest 
book—ever written. There is hardly a 
class, creed, or profession that is not 
illustrated, and never as if intentionally, 
but by the way in the natural progress of 
the story. Almost unconsciously you are 
made aware of the contemporary state of 
religion, art, music, literature, and the 
drama. Politics, the rumour of war and 
rebellion, are present in too subtly 
adjusted planes to be called background : 
they interpenetrate the texture of the 
story, but they are never suffered to 
obscure the fortunes of the hero, 


fictiqn than the way the various characters 
of the persons concerned are brought out 
by the simple episode of Sophia’s bird. 
Of the character of Tom Jones, almost 
everything there is to be said, for and 
against, has been said, but I do not think 
it is yet clearly recognised how little, in 
a sense, he owed to his discoverer. 
Fielding himself, though not in this book, 
has a word to say in condemnation of 
writers “whose heroes are of their own 
creation” ; and in addition to his obser- 
vation that he drew his hero from three 
living persons, there is sufficient evidence 
in contemporary literature that Tom 
Jones was not more than typical of the 
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better sort of the young men of his day. 
The “better sort” must be insisted on, 
because, according to the code of his 
day, Tom Jones was anything but a 
blackguard. I don’t mean that the 
twentieth century is more moral than the 
eighteenth, but that the code is different. 
In the time of Tom Jones it was quite 
sincerely believed that sowing wild oats 
was an advantageous, if not a necessary, 
process to a young man of character, and 
that the reformed rake made the best 
husband. We can no longer accept those 
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to be safe till she is married.” The 
attitude of women to men in the days of 
John Bull a little resembled that of 
children to the animal his namesake : 
they thought of them as big, blundering 
creatures with strange appetites and fear- 
ful powers, to be tremblingly pacified or 
baffled by cunning. How unquestioningly 
men accepted their own superiority is 
monumentally clear in Tom Jones’s words 
toSophia when he asks her to name the day. 

“QO! transporting thought! am I not 
assured that the blessed day will come, 




















View of Beaufort Buildings, looking towards the Strand, 
Here Henry Fielding lived with his sister for some time (Gentleman's Magazine, 1786, page 659). 


From a water-colour by Paul Sandby, 1725. 


beliefs with the same comfortable assur- 
ance, anda man must be judged according 
to his beliefs. When a young man of 
Tom Jones’s day conceived even an 
honourable affection for a young woman, 
if he did not actually knock her on the 
head and carry her off to ‘his den—oh! 
he at least stunned her with his eloquence, 
and the young woman accepted that form 
of wooing as right and proper. There is 
no reason to suppose that Miss Matthews, 
in “ Amelia,” differed from the general 
Opinion of her sex when she said to 
Mr. Booth, “A woman who hath given 
her consent to marry can hardly be said 


when I shall call you mine ; when fears 
shall be no more ; when I shall have that 
dear, that vast, that exquisite, ecstatic 
delight of making my Sophia happy ? ” 

It is only when one considers the 
relative position of women in Sophia’s 
day that one is able fully to appreciate 
her extraordinary charm. No wonder 
Fielding loved her. She must have 
seemed half a century ahead of her sisters 
in character and intelligence. Her be- 
haviour during her flight from home, and 
particularly at the inn at Upton, is nothing 
short of magnificent. Since we last saw 
her the timid girl has grown into a 
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woman of the world, without losing any- 
thing of her purity and tenderness, 

Although the general opinion that “Tom 
Jones” is a finer novel than “ Amelia” is 
probably correct, I must confess to a 
special affection for the latter. For one 
thing “Amelia” even more strikingly 
than “Tom Jones” illustrates Fielding’s 
characteristic virtues of fairness and 
moderation. It would be a most inter- 
esting study to take each individual 
character and observe how careful he 
has been to keep the balance: to allow 
some foible in the best, some redeeming 
feature in the worst of them. But there 
is another reason why the book has a 
peculiar charm: one feels that it is 
autobiographical. The whole action is 
reminiscent of Fielding’s experiences as 
a Middlesex justice, and Mr. Booth’s 
disastrous experiment as a farmer is 
clearly drawn from the author’s own 
unfortunate attempt to live the life of a 
country gentleman. 

I don’t know if there are any con- 
temporary records of Fielding as a public 
man, but one would give a great deal to 
get a picture of him on the Bench. One 
can imagine him sitting there, watchful, 
compassionate, humorous; not making 
jokes himself, but always on the look-out 
for the essential humour of the case 
before him; with a few kindly but 
sarcastic words reducing some fashionable 
ruffler of the peace to a sense of his 
absurdity, or quietly appealing to the 
better emotions of some unfortunate, and 
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at the same time causing her captors and 
the public to reflect whether, after all, 
they were not more to blame than she 
for her position. 

He was a great Englishman. His 
literary genius was his own, but behind 
it were the virtues and the defects of 
John Bull, the common genius of his 
period. ‘To take only one example of 
the way he was affected by his age: no 
writer to-day with Fielding’s intelligence 
and humanity could hang a cold-blooded 
murderer with the -whole-hearted gusto 
with which Fielding hangs Murphy for 
forgery. Henry Fielding might very well 
have taken for his motto that sentiment of 
Dr. Harrison’s out of ‘‘ some Latin book” 
which Amelia quotes to her husband. 

“T am aman myself, and my heart is 
interested in whatever can befall the rest 
of mankind.” 

“Draw life to the life,” said a great 
French writer, ‘and your moral will take 
care of itself.” Henry Fielding, a great 
English writer, followed a maxim no less 
true: “ Draw the particular faithfully and 
you will draw the universal.” It is for 
that reason, and not because human 
nature is the same in all ages, that his 
books read as fresh and as true to life as 
if they were written yesterday. And for 
the very reason that Fielding unflinchingly 
accepted and recorded his own times, 
the proper answer to the question some- 
times asked—Why are there no novels 
written to-day like “Tom Jones” and 
“Amelia” ? is—Because John Bull is dead. 

















Fielding’s grave at Lisbon. 
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BY H. C. BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


V.—-HOW HE SAW HIS STAR. 


HEY called it the Army of Scare- 
7 crows in Nice. Officially it was 
the Army of Italy, the Army of 
Soldiers of Glory. The Army of Italy 
was sorry for itself. It had no money, 
and not much in the way of clothes. 
The wholesome half of its food was begged 
or stolen. One man out of three was in 
the tattered hospital tents. The rest 
shivered under the mistral and the winter 
sky. 

The Army of Italy (which had not yet 
contrived to get into Italy) was firm in 
its purpose not to fight. . They were no 
cowards, those ragged skeletons, but 
they had had enough of war. In the 
first fine frenzy of the Revolution they 
had sprung to arms to drive the 
Austrian from the soil of France. After 
four years’ work the Austrian was gone, 
and the scarecrows of the Army of Italy 
did not want to go after him, They 
wanted four years’ pay. 

You see them, a wretched mass of 
humanity, on the hills above Nice. Here 
and there rises the thin smoke of a fire, 
but nearly all the trees have been cut 
down, and wood is as scarce as meat. 
Shaggy, ragged skeletons all, they are gay 
enough. You can watch them playing 
knuckle-bones with an onion or a handful 
of lentils at stake, and hear them singing 
songs which even in French one may not 
quote concerning their officers. It is 
Not easy to be an officer of the Army of 


Italy. No one, indeed, sings songs of 
Augereau while that large man is by. 
His regiment does not jest much with the 
square-faced Colonel Moncade. But most 
of them—colonels, brigadiers, and all—do 
no more than smile sourlyat the scandalous, 
mutinous doggerel. Colonel Niort there 
even joins in it. He likes to be popular, 
that lean, handsome Colonel Niort. 

It was a grey day of February, and the 
sea stretched dull, steel-blue to a near 
horizon. Along the coast road from 
Oneglia came a tiny caravan of mules, 
and they turned and climbed the hills to 
the Army of Italy. A man and a woman 
rode side by side, both too dark to be of 
Europe, something too fair to be of East 
or South. Jn the man’s gaunt face pale 
yellow eyes fidgeted. He had a beard 
that was twisted into tiny close-packed 
curls. He wore a square cap of black 
fur, and a flowing black robe that was 
edged with ermine. The woman’s face 
was round and gay, and crimson lips and 
black eyes laughed in it together. She 
was all golden-brown fur and crimson 
velvet. Behind them a grinning black 
boy rode, and led a basket-laden mule. 
The man and the woman dismounted 
lightly and left their mules with the 
black boy and lightly came forward to the 
nearest shelter-hole. It was there that 
Colonel Niort was singing choruses with 
his regiment. Hard by Colonel Moncade 
scowled at him and them, 
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“O happy sons of men!” cried the 
man, “it is yours to behold Suleyman— 
Suleyman, re-incarnate by no mortal sire 
and dam ; Suleyman, born of Space and 
Time.” 

Up into the air he flung a rope, and it 
stayed stiff and straight as a tower. “So 
stands the soul lord of all.” He 
beckoned to the rope, and it bowed and 
fell slowly to his feet. “So souls obey 
me who have in me all the wisdom of 
Time.” 

“ But there is never a soul has a sou 
for you,” cried one of the wits of Colonel 
Niort’s regiment. 

Suleyman laughed. “Lord of the 
powers of the earth and sky, what need I 
of your money? I live upon air and 
fire. World powers toil at my will. See 
life born at my call. Balkis !” 

The woman came forward smiling and 
began to dance. ‘Through a whirl of 
crimson robe the soldiers saw a delectable 
form of womanhood outlined in creamy 
white. ‘They rose at her, howling in glee. 
Behind her Suleyman was making gestures 
at the grey sky. Into his empty hands 
came a bowl of earth. He set it down. 
He clapped his hands, and they were full 
of wheat. He planted the grains carefully. 
He spoke one word and Balkis stopped 
her dance. He bent over the bowl and 
chanted. She came and danced anew 
round it and him. Plain to see, green 
ears broke through the earth and rose, and 
rose. Balkis whirled about them, lovely 
in a maze of crimson and white. Suley- 
man cried aloud and clapped his hands. 
Balkis stopped. ‘The ears stood golden 
ripe. 

Suleyman went forward with them to 
Colonel Niort. ‘A little harvest for M. 
le Colonel. I see that he is eager for 
another.” 

The lean, handsome face flushed. ‘It 
is always safe to mean nothing, master 
wizard,” said Colonel Niort. 

“That is what one does in love-making, 
eh, Monsieur le Colonel ?” said Suleyman, 
and his yellow eyes set themselves at 
Colonel Niort’s. ‘Shall I tell you what 
she thinks of you?” 

“ Perhaps I know, master wizard,” said 
Colonel Niort, with a smile. 
“You are not modest. 

do. 
ible.” 

Colonel Niort laughed. “ If I had any- 
thing I would give you something,” said he. 


Perhaps you 
She thinks you are almost irresist- 
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“T will call for it after the wedding,” 
said Suleyman, and turned away ; in doing 
which he beheld the scowling disapproval 
of Colonel Moncade. ‘‘ Hola! Another 
Monsieur le Colonel, who makes love 
with a sigh and a groan. Well! there is 
some woman to like each man’s way, 
Shall I tell you what she thinks of you?” 

Colonel Moncade took a step towards 


him, swearing. Suleyman met him 
calmly. “Away with you, hound!” 


cried Colonel Moncade. 

“She wishes you were irresistible,” said 
Suleyman calmly. 

Colonel Moncade, swearing again, 
raised his hand to strike. Suleyman 
caught it in a grip that much surprised 
the honest colonel, who stamped his foot 
and cried for his orderly. ‘“ Name of a 
dog! Scourge me this hound——” 

Colonel Niort’s regiment came running 
up like little boys to a fight. “ Fairly, 
softly!” cried one and another, “He 
amuses us. We'll keep him to play with, 
Scourge your own men, Moncade ;” and 
they parted the wrathful struggling colonel 
from Suleyman, who smiled amiably 
upon him. Moncade’s regiment came to 
its colonel’s aid, and Niort’s men plunged 
at them with yells of joy. Moncade, 
swearing volubly at his own men and 
striking generously, was getting them in 
hand, was drawing them away. But Niort 
stood laughing on the edge of the fight, 
and mocked at his men and cheered 
them on. Suleyman had slid out of it 
and away to his mules and watched with 
calm interest. And chaos grew, and 
officers and soldiers fought together like 
beasts, and there was amazing turmoil in 
the Army of Italy. 

A man on a white horse came over the 
shoulder of the hill. There was not 
much of him, muffled close in that grey 
overcoat. He rode clumsily. But the 
wintry light fell across a face of gaunt 
strength—a bronze face, combatant, 
hungry. From beneath the great dome 
of brow came a trenchant grey gleam of 
steel. There were half a dozen horse- 
men with him, but he rode before them 
alone. 

In one keen flash of his grey eyes he 
saw the tumult, and Colonel Niort amus- 
ing himself with it. He pointed with his 
whip at Colonel Niort: ‘Is that thing an 
officer?” he cried, and his voice rang 
clear through the din. ; 

Colonel Niort started like an animal 











“Through a whirl of crimson robe the soldiers saw a delectable form of womanhood outlined in 
creamy white. They rose at her, howling in glee.” 
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under the whip, and strode forward. ‘The 
pushing, fighting regiments stayed to look. 

Bonaparte rode straight at Colonel Niort, 
spurring his horse, and, not to be trodden 
down, Colonel Niort must needs draw 
aside. Full into the press of those regi- 
ments Bonaparte rode, and now his voice 
rang gaily: ‘‘ What, my children ! Would 
you eat each other? ‘Then you'llall have 
an indigestion, I swear. Come then! 
Heaven for all, and to hell with the 
enemy!” The quarrelling regiments 
stood apart to gape and grin at this 
strange little man with the eyes that 
stabbed. He rode through the midst, 
saluting them. 

Meanwhile the whisper began to run 
through the regiments that the little man 
in the grey overcoat was their new general. 
There was laughter in the Army of Italy. 
They had always found their generals 
good sport. The colonels went leisurely 
off to see what the little man was like. 
Save Colonel Niort. He had an urgent 
affair in Nice. 

She was a girl to whom womanhood 
had come soon, a girl deep-bosomed and 
strong, with full lazy lips and great dark 
dull eyes. She was entirely at her ease 
on that gold brocaded couch in her 
father’s splendid salon, and she shifted 
her primrose skirts graciously to make a 
place for Colonel Niort at her side. 
Then she considered him gravely. So 
gravely that Colonel Niort smiled, and 
“T hope I find favour with mademoi- 
selle ?” said he. 

“T donot know. That is what troubles 
me,” said Mademoiselle Royou. 

*“Ah, mademoiselle, for you there is 
no trouble,” said Colonel Niort with a 
sigh. ‘“ You are sure of love, and be- 
cause you are sure of love you are sure 
of happiness.” 

“One wants to love as well as be 
loved,” said Mademoiselle Royou, “and 
I... do not know... .” 

Colonel Niort’s eyes rested on the 
gentle surge of her bosom. Doubt 
never made happiness,” he said softly. 

Again she gave her grave eyes to his, 
“ You are cleverer than I am,” she said. 

From Colonel Niort came a sad little 
laugh. ‘‘ What is all I am beside you?” 
he said, and he sighed. 

“You make me feel a child,” said the girl. 

“IT would have you be a child always,” 
cried Colonel Niort. 

It was the wrong note—for the ears of 
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Mademoiselle Royou. She drew herselt 
up. “No. Iam not like that,” she said, 
half to herself, and rose and walked away 
to the glass alcove, where palms and 
myrtles stood glossy green. 

Colonel Niort followed her. Her round 
arms of ivory were bare from above the 
dimples at the elbow. He put his hand 
about one, and she started and faced him, 
flushing faintly, with wonder in her eyes. 
“Ninon,” he said hoarsely, ‘ah, Ninon, 
you make my soul throb for you.” 

She was looking into his eyes, “I 
do not know,” she said slowly. 

“Not know?” cried Colonel 
“ How can I tell you? 
you?” 

He drew her to him. 


Niort. 
How can I show 


She did not 


resist. Still she looked steadily into his 
eyes. “I do not know about myself,” 
she said. 


And now there were two other people 
in the salon. Her father, M. Royou, the 
banker, swarthy and stout, had come with 
that square-faced Colonel Moncade. Her 
father saw her with Colonel Niort, and 
grunted profusely. ‘That is where you 
would be, Moncade, if you were not— 
what you are,” said he, and grunting still 
came up to the pair. 

Colonel Niort was very affable, and 
M. Royou was very gruff to every one, 
and Mademoiselle Royou was _ herself, 
and Colonel Moncade was nothing at all 
till the two soldiers made up their minds 
to go. Then Mademoiselle Royou looked 
at her father fairly in that grave, frank way 
of hers. ‘ You are not pleased with me, 
sir ?” she asked. 

“T am not a fool,” her father grunted. 

“Some things are . . . difficult,” said 
Mademoiselle Royou. 

Away on the hills General Bonaparte 
had held his first levée. It was in 
Augereau’s hut, where one pile of dried 
turves made the chair and another the 
table. They told Augereau that a new 
general had come and lodged himself 
there, and Augereau—that magnificent 
animal—came and looked the little man up 
and down with contempt. Bonaparte 
saluted him with a smile. “I am proud 
to serve with the best swordsman in 
France,” said he. 

“Humph. Of course you have heard 
of me,” quoth Augereau, and the curl of 
his lips added that no one had heard of 
Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte’s eyes opened a little wider, 
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For a moment of silence the steel light 
clove at Augereau—who stepped back a 
ace. ‘All the world will hear of me, 
and of those who fight with me,” said 
Bonaparte quietly. 

Augereau started, Augereau fidgeted ; 
seemed to want to get away and lack the 
power, At last, “This is a devil of an 
army, you know. ... But it is some- 
thing to have a general,” said he. 

“Serve me as I serve you and we shall 
do enough,” said Bonaparte. 

Masséna, of the dark Jewish face, came 
limping in. “There is a new general, | 
hear,” he said gruffly. ‘“‘Ah, it is you. 
Where have you served? Ina drawing- 
room ?” 

“In a school where I learnt to obey, 
Masséna”: the voice rang, and the brow 
lowered down as the keen eyes stabbed. 
“ Have I to teach you?” 

Masséna shuffled across to Augereau’s 
side. “Teach the army and you may 
teach me,” he grumbled. 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘I will teach you 
to advance,” he said. 

‘The two looked at him and each other. 
“Have you seen this cursed army?” 
quoth Masséna. 

“T will see it to-morrow. The army 
will parade at dawn.” 

Masséna whistled. Augereau shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ ‘This damned army,” 
Masséna grumbled, “‘ does what it likes 
and it likes to do nothing.” 

Bonaparte smiled: he said nothing at 
all: only he looked steadily at Masséna 
and smiled, till the grim mirth of those 
grey eyes infected Masséna, and he gave 
a hoarse chuckle. . 

Brigadiers and colonels made their way 
to the little hut and inspected their new 
general, some with jeering politeness, 
some with rough scorn. And for all 
Bonaparte was ready. The fierce com- 
batant strength of him beat them down: 
he was their comrade still. They went 
out from the hut a little dazed. And 
strange tales of the new general began to 
tun through the army. 

When they were all gone, Bonaparte, 
with Marmont and his guard Jean Dortan 
following close, strode out to the camp. 
While the darkness gathered he made 
himself good comrade with regiment after 
regiment, and at last, coming to the 
shelter-holes of Moncade’s men, “ Have 


you room for one more, comrades ?” 
said he, 
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‘Generals sleep in generals’ quarters,” 
some one growled from the gloom. 

“This general fares as his comrades 
fare. Come, my children, give room. 
There is not much of me but my 
head.” 

The end of it all was that when the 
bugles sounded for parade at dawn there 
was a muster of scarecrows that amazed 
Masséna. A great part of the army had 
deigned to obey. Many a regiment had 
lean ranks, but there was some part of 
every regiment save one—Colonel Niort’s. 
Neither Colonel Niort nor any of his men 
had found it necessary to come. Berthier 
brought the parade state to Bonaparte .. . 
and Bonaparte, after a moment, looked up 
to ask: “Colonel Niort was informed of 
the order?” Berthier saluted. “I am 
sorry for Colonel Niort—and hisregiment,” 
said Bonaparte quietly. 

Then he rode his white charger to the 
middle of the line: “Soldiers!” the 
bronze voice rang, “you want every- 
thing. I come to show you the way to 
win it. We commence a campaign for 
France, for freedom, for ourselves. All 
shall be enriched before the year’s end. 
Soldiers! Follow me to glory and wealth. 
I shall not fail you. Do not fail me.” 
There was a vast many-throated cheer. 
Bonaparte touched his hat. Then he 
turned to Masséna. ‘Give them some 
manceuvres,” said he. 

So Masséna played tactics with the 
Army of Italy on the level ground by the 
shore, and on the hills above Colonel 
Niort and his regiment and the other 
malingerers jeered. But once again the 
Army of Italy had a heart in it, and there 
was a smile on Bonaparte’s lips as he rode 
off to Nice. 

He sought the banker, M. Royou. 
You see the two sitting against each 
other: Royou, placid and stout, with little 
dull dark eyes, and Bonaparte lean, fierce, 
eager. “I want money, M. Royou,” 
quoth Bonaparte. 

M. Royou blinked at him. “So dol,” 
said M. Royou. 

** Bah, you have millions.” 

“That is why I want more,” said 
M. Royou. 

“‘T help you to them. Lend to me.” 

M. Royou grunted. ‘ How much kind- 
ness do you want ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs.” 


M. Royou opened his eyes suddenly: 
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“My dear friend,” he said, “I have 
known all about you for three minutes. 
Now, to whom should I lend? ‘To you 
or the French Republic ? ” 

* You will lend to the French 
public. But I will see you paid.” 

M. Royou grunted. “I should wish,” 
he said, looking at his fat hands, “to be 
the agent for all moneys passing between 
Italy and France. At five per cent.” 

** Agreed,” cried Bonaparte. 

Monsieur Royou grunted. “I should 
wish,” he said, “that your Colonel Niort 
could be—removed.” 

Bonaparte laughed. “'To another world, 
M. Royou?” 

Monsieur Royou looked benevolent. 
“That is absolutely immaterial,” said he. 

“My dear M. Royou,” said Bonaparte 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ we were made for each 
other.” 

“Tt will be at eight per cent.,” said 
M. Royou. 

And in fine they settled it so that two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs were 
to be sent to Bonaparte before night on 
the next day, and M. Royou, finding 
Colonel Niort at lunch with his daughter, 
was to that warrior amazingly amiable. 

When the money came into camp, 
Bonaparte ordained an advance of ten 
francs to each man of those who had 
come on parade at his first order. ‘Then 
there was jubilation, as among men who 
had long been starving for money, and 
the malingerers cursed Bonaparte and all 
heaven and themselves, and . Colonel 
Niort, who had advised his good men 
not to break their sleep for a monkey 
general, was less popular. ‘That night 
secret orders came to Colonel Moncade. 
At réveillé next morning Colonel Niort’s 
regiment found themselves surrounded 
by Colonel Moncade’s, and Moncade’s 
men had their muskets loaded. Colonel 
Niort and his officers were arrested, his 
men disarmed. Like a drove of foolish 
sheep they stood beneath the threat of 
the muskets. 

Bonaparte rode up with Masséna and 
Berthier, and glowered at the mutineers. 
“You are soldiers no more,” he cried. 
“I disgrace you. I disband you. France 
owes you nothing but shame. Go!” 
Murat, coming with a squadron of horse- 
men, drove the dazed wretches away 
down the hill. Bonaparte wheeled upon 
Colonel Niort: ‘You, sir, mutineer 
commandant of mutineers, you have 
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wronged France enough. There is one 
day more for you on earth. At dawn 
to-morrow you will be shot.” Niort stam- 
mered in wild haste to speak. ‘“ Silence!” 
Bonaparte thundered, “ Silence!” and 
Colonel Niort stood licking his lips and 
trembling. ‘‘ Colonel Moncade!” Mon- 
cade saluted. “He is in your custody, 
‘These others”—a coldly scornful eye 
turned on Niort’s agitated officers— “these 
others are degraded to the ranks. Berthier, 
see to it.” 

Then, riding back with Masséna to 
inspect the artillery: ‘‘I think there will 
be no more mutiny in the Army of 
Italy,” said Bonaparte with a grim smile. 

Masséna was never known to agree 
with anything. But he did not disagree. 

But Colonel Niort. sat alone in the 
barn that Colonel Moncade had taken 
for a prison; sat with his chin on his 
hands, pallid, wide-eyed, staring into a 
future that was nothingness. He was 
very much afraid, and he was a clever 
man, this Colonel Niort. 

After a while he went to the sergeant 
of the guard at the door: “I would 
speak with Colonel Moncade.” 

The sergeant took his time, but Mon- 
cade came at last. Square and stolid, 
he stood over Colonel Niort, who was 
wrapt in a gaze at the future. ‘You 
sent for me,” said Colonel Moncade. 

Niort looked up with a start—then 
sprang to his feet and clapped his hand 
on Moncade’s shoulder. “You are a 
man of honour!” he cried. Moncade, 
who was no dramatist, shrugged a little. 
“T trust my love, which is more than 
my life, to you. Convey me a letter to 
Mademoiselle Royou.” 

Moncade drew back. There was no 
friendship in his eyes. He spoke with 
difficulty. ‘You have the right—to send 
letters—to Mademoiselle Royou ?” 

Colonel Niort laughed a little. “My 
dear friend!” he exclaimed in gentle 
raillery. 

Moncade stared at him a moment more. 
Then he turned away. “TI will send it,” 
he said over his shoulder. In a little 
while the sergeant brought Colonel Niort 
all things for writing. Colonel Moncade 
was very thorough. ; 

Her maid announced to Mademoiselle 
Royou that a soldier had brought a letter 
from Colonel Niort. You see Made- 
moiselle Royou gaze at that letter with eyes 
of frank innocence and turn it over and 
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“ ‘Soldiers of France, forward!’ 
Then they roared at him, and a storm of tattered shakoes went tossing to the sky.” 
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over. She was not at all sure that she 
wanted it. 

The inside surprised her more than the 
outside. It was this: 


WELL-BELOVED,—I lie here under sen- 
tence of death, for no fault of my own, but 
the folly of my men, who must needs laugh 
at the orders of our new general I die 
in the morning. Pray you, dear heart, let 
me see your face once more in life. —NIORT. 

From Colonel Moncade's Prison. Pluviose 13. 

I suppose she was angry with herself 
for not being wrought in passionate grief. 
She tried to be. She read the note over 
and over and admired its calm courage 
vastly, and grew vastly angry. with the new 
general who was so unreasonable. And 
she put on her bonnet. 

It was not often difficult to have an 
audience of Bonaparte. The daughter of 
M. Royou had not to ask twice. As she 
came into the hut Bonaparte rose from 
the pile of turves and motioned her to sit. 
** At your orders, mademoiselle,” said he. 

She did not sit. She stood and studied 
Bonaparte with those wide fearless eyes, 
and she was taller than he. That annoyed 
him. ‘I am come to beg you a kind- 
ness,” she said. 

‘“*T am sure Mademoiselle Royou would 
beg no kindness that a maiden should 
not,” said Bonaparte with some acidity. 

“ Tt is a life,” said the girl simply. 

And Bonaparte understood at once. 
But, ‘‘ What life is so happy as to possess 
Mademoiselle Royou’s affection?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is Colonel Niort,” said the girl. 

“Then I cannot admire your choice, 
and I shall compel you to make another.” 

“Compel?” She drew herself up in 
defiant pride. 

“You cannot 
mademoiselle.” 

She stayed there on her knees in mute 
appeal. Passion was to seek in her, and 
she knew it better than he. “ Ah, but 
his life—life ” she stammered. And 
then under Bonaparte’s cold sneer her 
hands fell. She swayed a little, and rose 
to her feet. 

“T shall forget all this, mademoiselle,” 
said Bonaparte. ‘You will be able to 
forget it too.” 

Mademoiselle Royou, passing through 
the jests of the camp, sought out Colonel 
Moncade. That stolid man blushed 
at her like a schooboy, and made her 


espouse the dead, 
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blush in turn. “He is in your prison 
—Colonel Niort is?” Moncade bent his 
head. ‘Oh, must you keep him? Must 
it be ?” 

“T have orders,” said Moncade gruffly. 

“You could not——?” the girl 
stammered. ‘‘ Oh, could you not——?” 
But it was even more difficult to beg of 
Captain Moncade than of Bonaparte. “I 
—I might see him at least ?” 

Colonel Moncade threw back his head 
like a man in pain. ‘‘It is this way,” he 
said gruffly, and led on to the barn. 

At the sound of a woman’s footstep, 
Colonel Niort started up. He came 
swiftly to meet her, holding out his hands, 
But Mademoiselle Royou stood still. 


Colonel Niort’s handsome face was 
gravely tender. He took her hands and 
kissed them. ‘My well-beloved,” he 


said in a deep, tremulous voice, “my 
heart.” 

‘‘T have tried, indeed, I have tried,” 
the girl gasped. “Oh, indeed I have, 
but your general would not ; 

Colonel Niort grasped her hands with 
passionate strength. ‘‘ Dear one, it is 





like you. Ah, you must not grieve for 
me. I go to death with my honour 
clean.” 


Mademoiselle Royou was moved. “It 
is cruel, ah! it is cruel,” she said, with 
something like a sob. 

**My dearest, my dearest,” Colonel 
Niort’s voice throbbed, “you must not 
grieve. That—ah, I can bear all but 
that. I pray yon, do not weep.” 

**No,” said Mademoiselle Royou, “ no. 
In fact she was not weeping. 

Colonel Niort flung his arms about her 
in a sudden frenzy of passion. “God! 
but it is hard to leave you,” he groaned, 
and he clasped her to his breast. 

Then the woman woke, and there was 
wild fear in her eyes and anger, and 
fiercely she forced herself away, and stood 
panting, defiant. 

“ Ah, forgive me,” cried Colonel Niort. 
“Do you wonder I am mad? You are 
never for me, now. Ah! Ninon, Ninon, 
I have loved you well. My love, is it so 
much to ask?” He caught her hands 
again. ‘Once, once ere all’s done with 
me to hold your heart on mine, to feel 
your lips—once in life.” 

“I—I am hard, I suppose,” said the 
girl in a low voice. She swayed a little 
to him. Colonel Niort caught her, 
crushed her against him, His lips were 
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hot upon hers. ... But it was only a 
moment before she was struggling to free 
herself, before she was out of his arms 
and with a hand to her burning cheeks. 
“No, no,” she panted, “it is all wrong.” 

“ My well-beloved,” said Colonel Niort 
very gently, ‘‘ good-bye.” She gave a cry 
of pain, of helpless remorse. She held 
out both her hands to him. Colonel 
Niort kissed them tenderly. . . . “ Go now, 
or I must play the coward,” he cried. 
“Go!” 

Mademoiselle Royou lost no time. 
Her tears were blinding her. Colonel 
Moncade had the pleasure of seeing 
that. 

But Colonel Niort was left smiling. 
After a while, composing his features to a 
decent agitation, he went to the sergeant 
on guard and desired to speak again with 
Colonel Moncade. Moncade_ came, 
and was not altogether at his ease. 
“Moncade,” said Colonel Niort hoarsely, 
“you know I am not a coward.” 

“You are not a coward,” Moncade re- 

ated. 

“Good. It is easier. I am not the 
man to ask my life of any man. But— 
but I have not the right—to think only—of 
my pride. Moncade! you saw her agony. 
It is for her sake 1 must bend myself. 
I ask you—a chance to escape.” 

Moncade stared away out at the sun- 
light. It was a long while before he 
spoke. . . . “She loves you ?” he asked, 
in a low voice. Niort laughed gently. 
At that Moncade strode swiftly away. 

3ut behind him Colonel Niort was rubbing 
his hands. 

After nightfall Colonel Niort observed 
that the guard at the door of the barn was 
reduced to one man. On the wicket-gate 
at the other end he heard the padlock 
squeak. A scrap of white paper fluttered 
through a crack: ‘‘ The word is Toulon.” 
When all the camp was quiet Colonel 
Niort pushed the wicket gently open and 
made his way out. With the countersign 
ready for the challenging sentry he was 
swiftly beyond the lines and on his way 

to Nice. By M. Royou’s house he 
stopped. He was not the man to be 
ignorant which was mademoiselle’s window. 
A stone at it brought her to see Colonel 
Niort, bare of head, holding out his arms 
to her. What could she do but come 
down ? She opened the door and Colonel 
Niort sprang upon her and caught her to 
his breast. “ Free, my beloved—free as 
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the birds, free as the air,” he cried and 
kissed her fiercely. 

‘*{]—J—I do not understand,” Made- 
moiselle Royou gasped. 

“Let us go in. I will tell you.” 
Colonel Niort bolted and barred the door 
behind him and she led on to an inner 
room. She was of witching grace in her 
loose gown, with glossy black hair rippling 
about her, and Colonel Niort told her 
sO. 
“No, no. Never mind all that,” she 
said nervously, and drew away from him as 
far as she could. ‘Tell me how you 
escaped.” 

“My heart, my life, I must needs live 
for the glory of you,” cried Colonel Niort, 
approaching her. 

A grunt was heard. Colonel Niort, 
turning, was in time to see the entry of 
M. Royou. M. Royou, like his daughter, 
wore a loose gown, but he had no peculiar 
grace in it. ‘This is a surprise,” said 
M. Royou genially. ‘‘I thought you were 
going to die. Has some one made a 
mistake ?” 

“ Sir,” cried Colonel Niort, ‘I had to 
win life for your daughter’s sake.” 

“You are very obliging,” said M. 
Royou. ‘ How did you contrive it?” 

“T have broken prison. I am free!” 
cried Colonel Niort. “Free for my 
Ninon and her love.” 

“Oh! Oh, no!” Ninon gasped. 

“My dear colonel,” said her father, 
“you interest me extremely. ‘Tell me 
what you did.” 

“Sir, I am not the man to ask a 
kindness of any man for my own sake. 
But love is lord. Ah”—he kissed his 
hand to Mademoiselle Royou—“ love is 
lord. I humbled myself. I told my 
good friend Colonel Moncade. He saw 
my necessities. He left me a door open. 
I am here free with my life and my love.” 

M. Royou grunted. ‘I am _ wonder- 
ing,” he announced, “what your General 
Bonaparte will do to Moncade.” 

Colonel Niort was approaching 
Mademoiselle Royou. ‘That is plainly 
Moncade’s_ affair,” said he, over his 
shoulder. 

M. Royou approached the bell. “ Now 
I think it is mine,” said he. 

“What ?” cried Colonel Niort. 

M. Royou rang the bell. “It is 
natural,” he said, “that you would like 
to have Moncade shot for you. But I 
would rather have you shot for Moncade.” 
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“Why then?” Colonel Niort thun- 
dered. 

** Because,” said M. Royou calmly, 
“*Moncade loves my daughter, and you 
do not.” 


Mademoiselle Royou gave a little 
startled cry. 
“Loves her?” cried Niort. ‘‘ He set 


me free to love her.” 

“Ves,” said M. Royou, and rang the 
bell again. Colonel Niort was breaking 
into the eloquence of passion when a 
sleepy dishevelled footman came in, “ See 
that this gentleman does not leave the 
room, Joseph,” said M. Royou, and rang 
the bell a third time. With an oath 
Colonel Niort darted at the door. ‘The 
footman made a feeble clutch at him and 
was thrown down, ‘Then M. Royou him- 
self, for all his years and his fat, closed 
with Niort, shouting lustily for his 
household. Niort flung him heavily down, 
and he fell with a leg twisted beneath 
him, and his head struck the marble 
floor. Then with a cry his daughter 
flung herself down beside him. Colonel 
Niort stared a moment, gave out a curse, 
and fled. 

In the morning, an hour after dawn, 
Colonel Moncade was wakened by his 
adjutant, who announced with alarm that 
Colonel Niort had escaped. Colonel 
Moncade showed little surprise. At the 
suggestion of the adjutant he went to 
question the sentry of the night (from 
whom he learnt nothing), and inspect the 
empty barn (in which he found nothing). 
His adjutant looked at Colonel Moncade. 
‘The general will have to be informed,” 
said the adjutant. 

“*T am going,” said Colonel Moncade ; 
and went. 

Bonaparte sat at his breakfast —and 
looked up with his mouth full. ‘ Mon- 
cade? Good. You have shot him?” 

“No, sir.” 

Bonaparte leant back from his plate. 
“And why the devil not, Colonel Mon- 
cade ?” 

“ He has escaped, sir.” 

Bonaparte started up. 
me?” he thundered. 
be obeyed? ‘Take care, Colonel Mon- 
cade. He was in your charge, and you 
pay for his life with your own.” 

““T know it, sir,” said Colonel Mon- 
cade. 

“Well then—well, how did he escape?” 
“T went to speak to him last night. I 
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suppose that I left the door of his prison 
unlocked.” 

Bonaparte exploded an oath. “ Suppose! 
—Suppose! Rascal, you suppose you 
meant to set him free !” 

Colonel Moncade did not deny it. He 
looked Bonaparte fairly in the eye. 

“What! Am I to be defied?” 
Bonaparte thundered, swarthy in rage, 
He stamped his foot on the ground, 
shouting: “ Berthier !—Berthier!” and 
Berthier came in a_ hurry, wiping his 
mouth. “You will arrest that officer, 
Berthier. You will order a general 
parade of the army an hour before sun- 
set. That officer will be degraded and 
drummed out of the army. He will then 
be shot. Arrange it.” Berthier saluted 
and held out his hand for Moncade’s 
sword. Moncade drew it and gave it up. 
But his eyes still sought Bonaparte’s, 
“Colonel Moncade,” said Bonaparte, ‘it 
was not worth while.” 

Colonel Moncade saluted, and went 
out with Berthier’s hand on his shoulder, 

The best surgeons of Nice bled M. 
Royou zealously, and it may be, as they 
assured him, that their treatment saved 


his life. It certainly brought him near 
death. He lay that morning with his 


daughter watching over him, helpless. 

There was but one thing for his daughter 
to do. Again, something shamefully, she 
made her way to that camp on the hills, 
to Colonel Moncade’s regiment. ‘They 
were not pleased that he should be shot 
for the sake of Colonel Niort. They 
said so with the coarsest freedom to 
Mademoiselle Royou. And the girl, her 
mind tingling with shame and grief, fled 
from them, and slowly, difficultly, forced 
herself on to Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte started out upon her, fierce- 
eyed, but she caught his hand, gasping 
“Colonel Moncade !” 

Bonaparte thrust her away. ‘‘ Miserable! 
am I to pardon all your gulls? I would 
have you whipped before the army but 
for your father’s sake.” 

Still she clung to him, still she stam- 
mered some wild, pitiful prayer. Bonaparte 
called an orderly and had her thrust out. 

Racked with the wild sobbing of shame 
she went blindly away... . She felt a 
hand on her arm, and through her tears 
saw Suleyman’s weird form. “For this 
one it is well you should cry,” said 
Suleyman. ‘Consider: would you give 
much for his life ?” 
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“Give?” She stared at him dis- 
traught. ‘I would give all I have—life — 
all.” 

“Would you give ten thousand francs ?” 
said Suleyman softly, with crafty eyes. 

“JT will give anything—my father will— 
anything.” 

“To not shout,” said Suleyman, and 
slid stealthily away from her. 

A while after he was chatting amiably 
with Berthier’s cook, and unostentatiously 
slipped three pellets into the bowl of 
soup prepared for Colonel Moncade. 

Then he bade a gentlemanly farewell 
to the cook, and took himself to Bona- 
parte’s hut, and slid past the sentry and 
in without a sound. ‘ ‘The Powers of the 
Air salute the Power of the Earth,” said 
he in a hollow voice. ‘“ My lord, the 
stars have answered.” 

Bonaparte looked up from a map of 
Lombardy. ‘* What the devil ! Oh, 
it is the wizard. Well, sirrah, and what 
say the stars?” 

“My lord,” said Suleyman, with a 
magnificent gesture, ‘come now.” I will 
make you see your destiny, and for reward 
I ask only to follow it and a dead man’s 
body.” 

“A dead man?” cried Bonaparte. 
“Do you think I keep dead men about 
me?” 

“You could kill one, I suppose,” said 
Suleyman carelessly. ‘‘ Ay, you are going 
to kill one to-night. Give me his body.” 

“Colonel Moncade ?” 

“His name does not matter.” 

“What the devil is his body to you?” 

“TI need it in my experiments,” said 
Suleyman. 

Bonaparte shrugged. ‘“ Well. It may 
be some use to you. It has been none 
to me. And not much to himself.” He 
rose, calling for Jean Dortan and his 
horse. 

“It is agreed, my lord,” Suleyman 
reminded him, ‘‘ that henceforth I follow 
your destiny.” 

“T will see my destiny first,” said 
Bonaparte. 

Sowith the good Jean Dortan grumbling 
a little at all mountebanks, the three of 
them rode off to Nice. Suleyman had 
made his quarters in a decent house in 
the Rue St.-Frangois. His black boy let 
them in and they came to a big room 
bare of all ornament, hung with scarlet. 
It was lit with candles. A great ball of 
crystal hung in mid-air, two more stood 
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upon the table. A glass lamp burnt with 
the invisible flame of spirit of wine. 
Balkis lay at easy length on cushions, 
clad in a white gown that revealed the 
rich grace of her form, smiling, apt for 
admiration. She let Bonaparte survey 
her, and laughed at him before she bade 
him sit. Bonaparte sat at his ease and 
Balkis stood, white womanhood, against 
the red velvet that hid the walls. 

Suleyman took the lamp and vanished 
a moment. When he brought it back 
it gave a keen white light and fragrant 
smoke. He set it so that the light came 
from behind him full into Bonaparte’s 
eyes— Bonaparte’s eyes in the white glare, 
his own invisible. He salaamed low. 
“Salute to Power, Power of the Earth.” 
He pointed a long finger straight at 
3onaparte’s eyes. ‘‘ Power is_ there, 
power that beats down all the powers of 
men. A scourge and a sword for men 
I see. I see thirst unquenchable for 
conquest and glory. I see the victor of 
the Austrian. I see him turn his gaze 
on the East and strive to wake her from 
her sleep. His own land is his, and more, 
and more. Kings kneel to him and beg 
to be his vassals. From the sea as far 
as the sea, all lands of the West are his. 
His legates, the eagles, fly overall. An 
heir is born, blood of his blood, King 
from the birth—the Empire wants an 
heir. And still he strives for more. A 
vast host is gathered. They march forth 
eastward—eastward. I see him in the 
van. On—and on—and on—ah, they 
pass beyond—beyond. Too far!” He 
shaded his eyes with his hand like a man 
gazing into the distance; let his hand 
fall with a cry of dispair. “He is gone 
beyond my vision, he and his hosts. A 
star guidesthem. Whither? Whither?” 
His voice rose to a scream on the word, 
and on the word the glare of light died 
suddenly and left empty red darkness. 
Bonaparte, something dazed by the 
bombast, dazed by the heavily fragrant 
fumes of the lamp, sat still. 

The darkness was gone again. Through 
two of the crystals came white shafts of light 
that met in the third and made it a fluid 
sphere of light close before his eyes. He 
could not look away from it. A chill hand 
came upon his brow. 

“The veil is drawn,” said Suleyman’s 
voice. ‘* Master, the veil is drawn. See, 
if thou darest. See!” 

And in that fluid light a film gathered 
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and darkened. Bonaparte saw himself 
before some vast vague form, saw his own 
grim strength and the dim mocking 
features of the Sphinx. ... All grew 
misty and faded into light again. 

“The veil is drawn,” Suleyman’s voice 
droned. ‘The veil is drawn, See!” 

Again a film gathered in the light and 
Bonaparte saw the lofty arches of Notre 
Dame. ‘There he stood, himself, in purple 
robes upon a dais. Beside him was an 
old man in surplice and cope, crowned 
with a triple crown. From his hands the 
anointing oil was shed on Bonaparte’s 
brow. . . . And again the vision blurred 
and faded into light. 

“See! see!” Suleyman droned. 
thou hast courage, see.” 

Again the light was shadowed by a 
fim. Again Bonaparte saw himself. 
Now he was on his white charger, and 
dim hosts rode behind him. But the 
way he went led to darkness, Even 
as he gazed a star rose pale in the gloom 
and grew and grew, and its clear rays 
shone upon his own brow. And all his 
hosts faded out of the vision till he was 
alone, with the star bright above him. 

“The veil is drawn,” Suleyman droned. 
“ Behold thy star! Behold is 

Some new thing grew in the vision— 
some vague being beneath the star—the 
star paled before it—some form 

With a wild cry Suleyman dashed it 
all aside, and the room was in red dark- 
ness .. . a long while the silence and 
the dark endured.... Then came a 
grunt and a “Humph! What is the 
next act?” from Jean Dortan. 

They heard the hiss of Suleyman’s 
indrawn breath. He seemed to move 
unsteadily. ‘Then the candles were lit, 
and they saw him, pale, with sweat glit- 
tering on his brow. Balkis was shrunk 
together on her cushions, watching them. 
“That is all. That is the end,” said 
Suleyman nervously. 

3onaparte laughed. 
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“It was a very 


pretty business, Master Suleyman. What 
do I pay? A dead man, is it?” 
Suleyman — shuddered. “Yes, yes. 


That is it,” he said in a hurry. 
Bonaparte clapped him on the shoulder. 
“You shall have him, and more. I do 
not lose sight of you, master wizard. 
Remember. You follow my destiny.” 
Suleyman shuddered again. Bonaparte 
took Jean Dortan’s arm and strode out. 
Suleyman came to Balkis, and dropped 
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down beside her. Her face was grey, 
“You saw it?” said Suleyman. She 
nodded. ‘‘It was the same—Marie 
Antoinette saw.” She nodded again, 

Then she gripped his hand. ‘You 
will not follow him now?” she cried. 

“We do not follow death,” said Suley- 
man. 

They sat together hand in hand till 
there was blundering knocking at the 
door, and they had brought into them 
the lifeless body of Colonel Moncade. 

Bonaparte was gay beyond his wont 
as he rode back to camp. He expended 
much wit upon Jean Dortan, who, not 
being witty and having a profound con- 
tempt for mysteries, was monosyllabic, 
Berthier met him at his hut. ‘I have 
given orders for the parade, sir, But— 
Colonel Moncade is dead.” 

“The devil!” cried Bonaparte. 

“The surgeons say it is a palsy of the 
heart or a flux of the brain,” Berthier 
explained. 

Bonaparte went into the hut where 
Moncade lay at length pallid, calm, and 
still, and looked awhile. ‘Well, it is 
the better for him,” he said at last, and 
turned away. “Have his body sent to 
the wizard in the Rue Frangois, Berthier. 
And now—on parade!” But he put on 
his finest uniform before he went. 

It was an army vastly more soldierly 
than of old that he viewed as he rode 
down the hillside sedate and calm. 
Carefully he made his inspection. ‘Then 
he rode to the middle of the line. His 
voice rose like a trumpet. “Soldiers! 
You are hungry and naked. ‘The Re- 
public owes you much, but she has not 
money to pay her debts. I shall lead 
you into Italy, into the most fertile plains 
that the sun beholds. Rich provinces, 
opulent towns, shall be for your pleasure. 
Soldiers! with such a prospect before 
you can you fail in courage and con- 
stancy? We march at dawn. Soldiers 
of France, forward!” Then they roared 
at him, and a storm of tattered shakoes 
went tossing to the sky. eee 

Bonaparte bade his generals of division 
dismiss their men, and meet him in his 
quarters. When he came there he found 
Jean Dortan waiting for him. “Eh, my 
captain,” said Jean Dortan. “So the 
conjurer has bidden us advance ?” 

Bonaparte smiled. “My big Jean, 
your ideas are of the earth.” 


“My idea is,” said Jean Dortan, 
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struggling to give birth to it, “that this 
Colonel Moncade died very strangely, 
and this conjurer has a strange concern 
for him, and I want to know what he 
is doing with him.” 

“ Go and see,” said Bonaparte. 

And Jean Dortan took a pair of 
orderlies with him. 


When Colonel Moncade’s body was 
borne in, Suleyman started to life from 
gloom. He made swift riddance of the 
bearers, and set his door fast. Balkis 
and he set to work on the body, swiftly, 
surely. Muscles in throat and thigh be- 
gan to twitch. Moncade sneezed and 
moved. Then Suleyman caught him and, 
raising him, poured into him an alembic- 
full of a greenish liquor. Moncade 
choked and gulped, and made strange 
noises. He put his hand to his head, 
and looked all round him. His eyes 
were strangely dull, his pupils hugely 
distended. ‘“ Death,” he muttered to 
himself, “it is death,” 

“No! life!” cried Suleyman. ‘“ Life 
is in the body again.” 

Even as he spoke there was the squeal 
of the black boy’s voice without the door. 
Suleyman yelled back an answer in the 
same Eastern tongue. It was hardly 
spoken before Jean Dortan and _ his 
orderlies broke the door from its lock 
and plunged in. ‘“ Name of a dog, the 
dead is alive!” cried one, and recoiled. 
But Jean Dortan sprang at the amazed, 
amazing Moncade, who was breathing like 
a man after a dive. Suleyman came in 
his way and thrust him aside and with one 
swift movement overturned a_ burning 
candle into a box of powder. There was 
a spurt of greenish flame. Jean Dortan 
plunged at Moncade again, and Suleyman 
grappled with him. The whole room was 
filled with damp grey smoke that blinded. 
Still Jean Dortan wrestled with Suleyman, 
crying to the orderlies to seize Mon- 
Cade... . 

But the truth is they never tried. For 
when the smoke grew thin and Jean 
Dortan, coughing, with streaming eyes Saw 
Suleyman’s face again, Balkis and Mon- 
cade were gone and the two orderlies, 
scared and pallid, in a corner. Jean 
Dortan cursed them for cowards, and, 
committing Suleyman to their care, pro- 
ceeded to search the house. Since by 
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that time Balkis was leading Moncade, 
who walked like a drunken man, out of 
the garden and away to M. Royou’s 
house, Jean Dortan did not find them. 
At M. Royou’s house Colonel Moncade 
was given a bath and a bed, and in good 
time other things. 

But I wonder at times if he and 
Mademoiselle Royou were very happy. 

Jean Dortan, in the worst of tempers, 
proceeded to hale Suleyman away to 
Bonaparte. 

Twilight had fallen. The council of war 
was done and Bonaparte alone. Jean 
Dortan haled Suleyman into the presence 
and gushed out his wrathful tale : how he 
found Moncade not dead but alive, how 
Suleyman had tricked him, how it was 
plainly all a cheat, how 

Bonaparte beckoned Suleyman closer. 
The grey eyes smcte keen. “ Your life 
is on a sword’s edge, wizard. Tell me 
truth now, or you shall never see another 
sun.” 

‘““They were good tricks, were they 
not?” said Suleyman, with an easy laugh. 
Bonaparte gripped him fiercely. ‘‘ Oh, I 
believe some of them myself. The star” 
—he drew Bonaparte with him to the 
door of the hut and pointed. “See, 
there: under Sirius: that is your star.” 
In the dark vault of the sky close under 
Sirius shone a star of reddish light. 

While they looked, Suleyman gave a 
strange gasping sound. Then in a tone 
of weird intensity: “See! See!” and 
he laid his hand on Bonaparte’s spine. . . . 
Beneath the red star some vague thing 
gathered—the star was dim behind it— 
the form of a man—a man, prone, dis- 
torted, with a stream of red from his 
neck. ‘‘See your star,” said Suleyman 
hoarsely. He took his hand from Bona- 
parte’s neck and Bonaparte swayed a little 
as he gazed up to see high in heaven the 
vision of death.... 

Suleyman drew back a step, gave one 
swift glance round. His hands went to 
his bosom a moment. Then he dashed 
something upon the ground. There wasa 
blinding flash of light. In the dead dark- 
ness that followed he was gone. Jean 
Dortan blundered after him in vain. 

Bonaparte hardly heeded. Long and 
long he stood at gaze... . 

In the morning in the dawn he led his 
army eastward. His campaign with death 
was begun. 
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since we have been in town, and 

now he has got toleaveus. ‘That 
is just my luck ; whenever I get anything 
I like very much, it is taken from me. It 
was just the same with Puff-Ball, who died 
from eating too many shoes. It was like 
this. Puff-Ball was passionately fond of 
leather, and we always took great pains to 
hide the boots and shoes from him. One 
day, however, while we were out, he dis- 
covered the cupboard where we kept them, 
and broke it open. When we came back 
he was having a sort of royal banquet. A 
pair of my best boots had entirely disap- 
peared, Aunt Caroline’s slippers were no- 
where to be found, and the heel of one of 
father’s patent-leathers was hanging out of 
one side of Puff-Ball’s mouth. The patent- 
leathers do not seem to have agreed with 


Pr sice is the third dog we have had 


By Tommy Wyborn 
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chicken without asking for it, he was 
seized with an extra sharp attack from 
which he never recovered. He suffered 
great agony for three days, and then 
passed quietly away. He was a good 
dog—a firm friend of mine, and a sworn 
enemy of Aunt Caroline’s. ‘The poor old 
fellow seems almost to have known he 
would have to die some day, for he had 
worn mourning from the day of his birth, 
being completely black from the top of 
his head tothe tip of his tail. We have 
had his skin made into a mat; the rest of 
him we buried in our garden, beside our 
tom-cat Jonathan, who died from eating 
poisoned meat just a month before poor 
Puff-Ball. We are gradually getting quite 
a little cemetery in our geranium bed, as, 
besides these two, there are buried there 
Dinah and her five kittens, Aunt Caroline’s 





“He hated water... 


him. He was ever afterwards troubled 
with pains in his underneath, and one 
night after being beaten for taking half a 
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and ran away from a tame duck in Regent's Park.” 


canary Sweet (tied round with pink and 
blue ribbons), a tortoise (which was voted 
dead on account of its not having shown 
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any signs of life for over five years), and 
the two white mice—l'weedledum and 
Tweedledee, as I called them—which 
Whiffle gave me when he 
left school. I have often oe 
wondered whatwould happen = Cp 57 = 5 
if they were all to come to aK. Tae 
life again. I should think (ate 
Dinah would settle the mice f 
and the canary, and Jonathan \\ 
would go for the tortoise, \ 
while Puff-Ball, after having 1 & 
bolted the kittens, would \ 
gobble up both Jonathan 
and Dinah—for he was 
always a hungry dog even 
when he had four meals a 
day, and in this case he 
would not have had anything to eat for 
years and years. But the whole idea is 
too horrible to think of, and perhaps 
Martha is right when she tells me not 
to talk of such things—she says it is 
“heathenish.” Still, I often feel shivery 
when I look at the cemetery. 

After Puff-Ball came Growler. I was 
never very fond of Growler, as he once ate 
twopenn’orth of sweets of mine, which I 
had hidden behind some books. He had 
to go finally because he took to biting 
people. First it was Flanders, a hired 
waiter, then it was a butcher’s boy, and 
finally Susan, our housemaid. Growler 
got an idea into his head that Susan used 
to steal and eat the bones which he stored 
in his kennel. So one day he tried to 
rob Susan of her ankle-bone, and as 
servants are difficult to get, Growler was 
sent as a Christmis present to some poor 
relations of ours. 

And now dear old Ponto is going to 
leave us! Father has given 
him notice. I can really 
hardly believe it. It seems 
only the other day that he 
came to us. I swopped 
him at school with a fellow 
named Hawkins for my 
bound volume of very 
Boy's Weekly Thrill (with 
which is incorporated Our 
Lads Blood Budget). He 
belonged to Hawkins’s little 
sister. He was a little tiny 
round thing, only just eight 
weeks old, when I first 
brought him home, but he has grown and 
grown till he now measures three feet by 
two, I do not understand much about 
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dogs myself, but every one tells us that 


Ponto is of a very rare breed—or breeds 
—and that there is not another like him 






“Father carried a life-preserver.’ 


in the whole world. A friend of mine 
named Gudgeon who knows all sorts of 
things about dogs took him home one day, 
andanalysed him. He found that he had 
the head and fur of a water-spaniel, the 
tail of a pug, and the legs of a dachshund, 
while the shape of his body inclined to 
the greyhound. Upto that time we never 
knew what to say when people asked us 
what sort of a dog he was, but now we 
determined to call him a water-spaniel, as 
there was apparently more of that kind 
of dog about him than any other animal. 
Gudgeon once told me in confidence that 
he was not quite sure that it was a dog 
at all, but I never let father know this for 
fear he would have it shot. Anyhow, he 
certainly is not a water-spaniel, as he 
hates water, especially when he is washed, 
and he once ran away from a tame duck 
in Regent’s Park. I tried, at one time, 
to make his tail more correct by gluing 
it to one of his hind-legs, but somehow 





or other it would never keep stuck. So 
we had to leave him as Nature had made 
him-—four different dogs rolled into one. 
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We had a terrible fright about a month 
after Ponto’s arrival, We had chained 
him up in his kennel in the kitchen 
passage as usual, and had all gone to bed, 
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“Digging a hole in the thick Turkey carpet.” 


when there suddenly arose a terrific din 
in the lower part of the house. Aunt 
Caroline, who always sleeps with one 
eye open, was the first to hear it, and 
she, imagining it to be burglars, woke up 
the rest of us. A procession was then 
formed of father, Aunt, the two servants, 
and myself. (Martha could not come 
as she was having her hysterics in her 
bedroom.) Father carried a life-preserver, 
Aunt Caroline a pair of tongs, and I 
my pea-shooter. ‘The servants were un- 
armed. As we went down, father, in 
a rather faltering voice, called for Ponto, 
whose special duty it was to keep robbers 
at bay. However, at the mention of the 
dog’s name, the noise only increased, and 
father, who seemed to be thoroughly un- 
nerved, suggested that it was all right, and 
we had better get back to bed. Aunt 
then called father a coward, and father 
said : “‘ Pas devant les domestiques.” And 
then there was a lull, and nothing was 
heard except Cook’s great heart beating 
like a steam-hammer. And then the row 
downstairs became worse than ever, and 
Aunt pushed father aside, and took the 
lead herself. We then advanced to the 
top of the kitchen-stairs and Aunt cried 
out, “ Whoever you are down there, you 
are discovered, and, if you do not leave 
my house this instant, I will fetch a 
policeman!” And then she went a few 
steps further, and then she gave a little 
shriek, and cried out, “ Well, I never— 
who'd ha’ thought it!” and dropped the 
candle. It was an awful moment, for 
there we were in complete darkness, and 
for all we knew surrounded by armed 
men. However, although my legs 
wobbled a bit, I clenched my eyes, and 





was prepared for the worst: Susan, the 
housemaid, exclaimed “ Lawks!” and 
Cook whispered, “ Susannah, I feel awful 
queer”; while father ran off to look for 
some matches. And, when the candle was 
lighted again, what do you think we 
found? Why, the supposed burglar was 
none other than that wicked Ponto, who 
was chasing a strange cat up and down the 
passage, followed by his kennel, to which 
he was attached by a chain! How we 
laughed—all of us, that is, except Aunt— 
when we discovered the true cause of the 
scare! Cook, who is most awfully stout, 
sent three buttons spinning into the air, 
and Susan made such a noise that Aunt 
had to tell her not to be familiar. Aunt 
aimed at Ponto with the tongs, but 
luckily women are always bad shots. 

I am afraid, however, that there is no 
denying that Ponto really is a very bad dog. 
Once I even had to give him a whacking 
myself. He had a bad habit, when he 
was not hungry, of hiding bones in a place 
of safety so that he could eat them at his 
leisure. I shall never forget, for instance, 
how angry Aunt was when she found him 
one day digging a hole in the thick 
Turkey carpet in the library with this 
object. He nearly left us then. But, 
generally, he would hide his bones in the 
garden—and one afternoon I saw an 
awful sight from the library window. 
Ponto always had a bad memory, and 
now he had buried a bone in the garden, 
but could not remember in which part. 
First he uprooted our three sunflowers, 
then he dug a big hole in the centre of 
the path, and then he started nozzling 
among the gooseberry-bushes. Every 
moment he was getting more angry. And 
then he went to the geranium bed, where 
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our dead pets are buried, and I held my 


breath. He took to burrowing as though 
he were digging for gold, throwing the 
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mould high up into the air. I quite foresaw 
what was going to happen. In a few 
minutes he came upon the packing-case 
with poor old Puff-Ball in it. | Happily, 
Ponto is no cannibal: he let Puff-Ball’s re- 
mains go untouched. But when he found, 
as he did in time, all that was left of the 
tortoise, the mice, and the canary, he was 
not so particular. I rushed down to stop 
him in his vile work, but, when I came 
up, Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee and 
the canary had entirely disappeared. And 
then, for the first time in my life, I beat 
Ponto. I could have forgiven him the 
canary, but my dear little mice—it nearly 
made me cry to think of them. So I 
beat him till my arms were tired, and 
then I sent him to bed. And later on 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee disagreed 
with him, and he was very ill indeed, so I 
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we looked the other way, and pretended 
not to see him. But the bad fellow must 
have smelt us, for, all of a sudden, he 
jumped up at Aunt’s face, and gave her a 
jammy kiss. Of course we now had to 
own up to him, and this meant paying 
elevenpence three-farthings for the jam 
roll, which the man pretended was quite 
spoilt. Coming back, I gave Ponto a 
parcel to carry in his mouth: I had 
trained him to do this. It contained 
some embroidery Aunt had bought. All 
went well until Ponto met two friends of 
his—Mr. Wurslem’s Bob and Mr. John- 
son’s Jack. These three then rushed off 
together down a side street, and, when we 
came up with them, we noticed to our 
horror that they were busy dividing and 
eating the embroidery. Bob and Jack 
must have had consciences, for they ran 
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went out 

shopping, and, as a treat, took me with 
her to carry her parcels. Ponto also 
came with us. We did not want him, 
but he persisted in following, so we had 
to make the best of a bad job. He 
was a great nuisance, as he had several 
fights with other dogs on the way. He 
even accompanied us into Blackley’s, 
although there were prominent notices 
stuck up all over the place saying that no 
dogs were admitted. He refused to obey 
us, and, when we told him to go home, 
he simply stood still and wagged his tail. 
At last one of the shopwalkers tried to 
turnhim out. Ponto misunderstood him, 
and imagined he wanted to have a romp. 
So he gave him a run through five differ- 
ent departments, and then turned round 
and snapped at the man, who was obliged 
to let him go. After this we thought it 
would be wiser not to belong to Ponto— 
especially as, when we next came across 
him, he was in the refreshment-room 
Playing with half a yard of jam roll. So 


wagged 
his tail vigorously. When we got home 
Aunt gave him a slapping, which Ponto, 
as usual, seemed to consider a reward for 
good behaviour, for he smiled good- 
naturedly all the time, and looked quite 
sorry when it was finished. 

That same afternoon he went out for a 
walk by himself, and did not return till 
ten o’clock at night, when he burst into 
the room with a small piece of corduroy 
trousering in his mouth, which he dropped 
at Aunt Caroline’s feet. Aunt ordered me 
to pick it up at once with the tongs, and 
burn it, in case it should be infectious. 
This was the beginning of the end. 

The following afternoon I was out walk- 
ing with Ponto, when I suddenly heard 
cries of “ That’s him!” and immediately 
afterwards poor Ponto was hit on the back, 
first by an old felt hat, and then by a 
basket. A couple of greengrocer’s boys 
then rushed by in full chase after him, 
for he had meanwhile run off with the hat. 
As they passed me, I noticed that the 
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bigger of the two had a small open win- 
dow in the back of his trousers, which 
were made of corduroy. It then struck 
me that he was no doubt the owner of the 
rag which Ponto had brought home the 
night before. I was very frightened at 
the thought of this, particularly as the 
young cads, not being able to catch Ponto, 
now turned back, and began to cheek me, 
calling me ‘fA blooming little toff”—I 
suppose because I wear a collar, and 
wash sometimes—and lots of other beastly 
names. I stood all this pretty well until 
one of them threatened to punch my head. 
I now flew into a passion, and said, ‘‘ You 
are a couple of low cads to come and 
attack me like this in the street, and, if 
you are not careful, I will kick you, you 
great bullies!” The one with the hole in 
his trousers then cried out, ‘ Bill, just 
knock the little Dook’s bloated ’at orf!” 
“T am not alittle Duke!” I shouted, 
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“and my hat’s not bloated—you great 
louts!” All the same, he knocked my 
hat off, and this made me get very red, for 
a crowd was collecting. The brutes, 
noticing this, next said, ‘ Now cry, baby 
dear, cry!” “I am not going to cry!” 
I roared back at them, and immediately 
afterwards I burst out crying. That is 
just the way with me—I always do just 
what I don’t want to do. The two cads 
then shouted out, “ Now go back to your 
mammy, dear,” and, after shoving me 
about, they left me. I then rushed home 
as quickly as I could, and cursed Ponto 
from the bottom of my heart for being the 
cause of all my trouble. 

The next day, however, I was sorry I 
had cursed him, for he never came back, 
and I thought I had been heard, and 
that he was lost for ever. Life seemed 
very dull without him. Aunt Caroline, 
of course, was delighted at the thought 
of having got rid of him so easily. She 
declared that if ever he set foot in the 
house again, she would send him away 
with a flea in his ear, and I got packed 
off to bed for saying that he probably 
had more there than he wanted already. 

He came back all right on Thursday, 
though. 

We were all seated at breakfast when 
Susan rushed in, looking very scared, and 
said, ‘‘ Please, mam, there’s a raggety 
rough-lookin’ man houtside, mam, ooze 
brought Ponter back, and ’e sez, mam, 
as ’ow ’e wants five shillin’s; mam. I 
told ’im as ’ow as you was hout, mam, 
but ’e said that that didn’t make no 
difference to ’im, mam; ’e said ’e must 
’ave ’is five shillin’s, mam, and ’e wasn’t 
goin’ to leave the ’ouse till ’e ’ad got 
‘em, mam, so I said I would tell yer 
so, mam, and which ’e’s been imperent 
to Cook, mam.” 

“You are a fool to have let him in 
said Aunt Caroline, as she bounced out 
of the room. 

I followed her. 

He was a great big man, with a short 
neck, and a muffler round it. His hair 
was as short as a baby’s, and his face 
was just like a convict’s—in fact, Aunt 
said afterwards that she was quite certain 
he was an escaped murderer. He had 
hold of Ponto by a rope, but directly 
the dear old dog caught sight of us, he 
broke away, and covered us with kisses 
and _ hairs. 

“ Mornin’, mum,” said the man. ‘That 
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there little dawg follerd me ’ome yes’day 
arternoon. I told ’im to go back where 
% come from, but ’e wouldn’t, and so I 
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“Leave the house, this instant,” he 
said, ‘ or I shall feel myself compelled to 
use force.” 


o™~ 
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took ’im in, and fed ’im, and treated ’im 
like one of my own famberly, mum. It 
made me quite sad-like to think I would 
ave to part with ’im, but I see ’is address 
on his collar, so I brought ’im back to 
yer, mum. And I'll thank yer for five 
shillin’s, if yer plese, mum.” 

“Why, it is preposterous,” said Aunt. 
“Five shillings for a bit of a dog like 
that. He is not worth sixpence.” 

“]’m werry sorry, mum,” said the man, 
“but ’is keep cost me near on four bob. 
So the sooner you fork up, old lady, the 
better.” 

“You are an impertinent fellow,” said 
Aunt Caroline, “ and I refuse to pay you.” 
She then called for father. 

Father did not hear at first, but he 
soon put in an appearance on Aunt’s 
crying out, “John, are you going to 
allow an unprotected woman to be in- 
sulted in her own house?” (She always 
calls father’s house her own.) “If you 
are afraid, say so, and I am sure Cook 
and Susan will be only too pleased to 


“Oh,” says the convict, “ho! ho! 
if yer wants me to knock yer ’ead into a 
jelly, Mr. ‘Tom Thumb, I shall be honly 
too pleased!” and in a minute his coat 
was off, and his sleeves rolled up. It 
had never struck me till then how small 
and puny father is. Father seemed 
aware of it, though, for he now said, 
‘*How much did you say you wanted, 
sir?” 

“Alf a quid,” came the answer. 

“Oh, certainly,” said father, fumbling 
in his pocket, and getting very red, 
** certainly, but—but—how much did you 
say?” 

“Alf a quid, stoopid ’ead: you ain’t 
deaf, are yer ?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly, my good man, but 
how much money do you require ? ” 

“Oh, I see now what ye’re drivin’ at,” 
answered the man. ‘“‘ Why couldn’t you 
’ave said so before? You, a heducated 
gen’leman, and don’t know ’ow much ’alf a 
quid is! Well, I Zam blowed! Well, ll 
tell yer what I want in yer own langwidge 
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help me.” So he came out with his 
napkin stuffed into his collar, Although 
he was not more than half the size of the 


convict, he spoke very bravely at first, 


I want ten silver shillin’s and not a stiver 
less, and I don’t leave this ’ouse till I’ve 
got em. D’yer understand that, my fine 


feller, eh ?” 
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Father, who was now perspiring all over, 
could not find a half-sovereign in his purse, 
so he had to give the man a sovereign. 
He asked him whether he could oblige 
with change. 

““Why certainly, sir,” was the answer. 
“T shall be honly too ’appy, sir. Good 
mornin’, sir. Ill bring yer the other ’alf 
quid to-morrer, sir. Oh no, I shan’t 
forget it, sir—lI’ll make a note of it as 
soon as I have learnt to write, sir.” And 
with these words he was gone—and so 
were two umbrellas, and father’s overcoat, 
and Ponto’s collar, as we discovered after- 
wards. 


? 
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Ponto’s fate was settled at lunch. 
“T have made up my mind,” said father, 
“Either Ponto or I must go,” and Aunt 
Caroline, to my surprise—and, I think, 
father’s—said that as that was so, it would 
be best, on the whole, if it were to be 
Ponto. 

So Ponto is to appear in next week’s 
Exchange and Mart, where his owner will 
announce that he is willing to part with 
his valuable water-spaniel in exchange for 
a Cashmere shawl. 

What I shall do without him, I do not 
know. He used to drink my cod-liver oil 
every morning. 








WHAT IT FEELS LIKE TO BE IN PRISON. 


WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM. 


BY SYLVIA PANKHURST. 


ILLUSTRATED AFTER DRAWINGS MADE AT HOLLOWAY BY THE AUTHOR. 


separate compartments, one for 

each prisoner, rattles over the 

stones on its way to Holloway Jail. As 
it passes down the poor streets the people 
cheer. The prisoners, in the darkness of 
the van, hear the cheers. It is evening 
when they arrive at their destination. 
The darkness is closing in as they pass 
in single file through the great gates, 
across the courtyard, and into the prison. 
They find themselves in a long corridor 
with small cubicles on either side. An 
officer calls out their names and the 
length of their sentences, and locks them 
each into one of the cubicles, which are 
about five feet by four, and quite dark. 
The wardress then goes from door to 
door, taking down further particulars as 
to profession, religion, and so on, and 
asking if they can read, write, and sew. 
Meanwhile, the prisoners call to each 
other over the tops of the cubicles, and 
talk in loud, high-pitched voices. Every 
now and then the officer protests, but 
still the noise continues. Soon another 
van-load arrives. All the cubicles are 
filled. Several women must go into one 
cubicle—sometimes as many as five. 
Now the prisoners are sent, one after the 
other, to see the doctor. He touches 
them quickly with his stethoscope ; they 
pass back to their cubicles, and are then 
sent to change their clothes. They 
undress, two or three at a time, and 


ioe prison van, with its twelve 





deliver up any money or jewellery they 
may have with them. Particulars of these 
and of their clothes are entered by an 
officer, who also again takes down their 
names and ages. ‘This done, they are 
searched to see that they have nothing 
concealed about them, and are sent to’ 
the bath ; after which they are provided 
with underclothing, each prisoner being 
told to pick out a dress for herself from 
the heaps that are lying on the floor, and 
a pair of shoes from the rack near by. 
All is hurry and confusion. The room 
is dimly lit. The dresses are old, badly 
washed, and awkwardly made. None of 
the shoes seem to be in pairs. ‘They are 
heavy and clumsy, with leather laces that 
break easily in the hand. When dressed— 
third-class prisoners in brown, second- 
class in green, and first-class in grey, all 
with white caps and blue and white check 
aprons—they go through a maze of wards 
and passages, and up seemingly endless 
flights of stairs, to their respective cells, 
stopping on the way, however, to have 
their names, etc., once more verified, and 
to have sheets and a tooth-brush, if they 
ask for it, given them, also a_ Bible, 
hymn-book, prayer-book, a tract called 
The Narrow Way, and a little book on 
health and cleanliness. 

Imagine that you are one of these 
prisoners, and that you are with the vast 
majority of your companions in the third 
division, 
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You find yourself at last in a small 
whitewashed cell, twelve or thirteen feet 
long, by seven feet wide, and about nine 
feet high. ‘Ihere is a stone floor. The 
window, which is high up, near the 
ceiling, is divided by an iron framework 
into many little panes, and guarded by 
iron bars outside. ‘The iron door is 
studded with nails, and in the centre is 
a round, eye-like hole, through which 
you may be observed, but which is now 
covered on the outside. The gas-jet is 
placed in a small recess behind a pane 
of glass. Near the door there is a 
wooden stool and a small wooden shelf, 
called the table, whilst by the window 
is another shelf, about three feet six inches 
high, with one about six inches from the 
floor immediately under it. The lower 
shelf is for the mattress and bedding. 
‘The upper one holds a wooden spoon, a 
pint pot of block tin, a wooden salt-cellar, 
a piece of soap, and a red card-case 
containing the prison rules and a prayer 
card. On this shelf you also place 
your books and tooth-brush. ‘These 
things must all be put in certain never- 
varying positions. Along the wall are 
arranged a plate, water-can, basin, and 
slop-pail of block tin, two brushes for 
sweeping, a little tin dust-pan, and rags 
for cleaning the tins. These also are 
placed in an order never to be changed. 
A towel and a little table-cloth hang on 
anail. Propped against the wall on the 
right-hand side is the plank bed, with 
the pillow balanced on top. 

It was past supper-time when you 
came in, but you have been given a 
piece of bread. You eat it, and having 
made your bed, lie down to sleep. You 
are as yet only in the admission cells, 
and every one is too busy to set you to 
work, so that it is best to pass over the 
next day and take a later one. 

You will then be settled in a cell 
much like that already described. If 
you happen to be in the new wing, the 
cell, though smaller (nine feet six inches 
by six feet six inches), will have a larger 
window, and there will be electric light 
instead of gas. A badge has been given 
you to wear, bearing the letter and num 
ber of your block in the prison, and the 
number of your cell, by which you will 
henceforth be called. Suppose that this 
number be 12. Each morning, while it is 
still quite dark, you are awakened by the 
tramp of heavy feet and the ringing of 
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bells. 
You wash in your tiny basin, nine or 


Then the light is turned on. 


ten inches in diameter, and dress 
hurriedly. Soon you hear the rattling of 
keys and the noise of iron doors. The 
sound comes nearer and nearer till it 
reaches yourowndoor. “Empty yourslops, 
12.” You hasten to do so, and return at 
the word of command. Now you roll 
your bed. The first sheet is folded in 
four, then spread out on the floor and 
rolled up quite small. The second sheet 
goes round it. Then, one by one, the 
blankets and quilt. You must be care- 
ful to do it very neatly. Next clean the 
tins. They are soaped, rubbed with 
brick-dust, and polished, and must be 
made very bright. The door opens and 
shuts. Some one has left you a pail of 
water. Scrub the stool, bed, and table, 
and wash the shelves. Then scrub the 
floor. All this ought to be done before 
breakfast, but at first, unless you are 
already experienced in such matters, it 
will take you much longer. 

Again the jangling of keys and clanging 
of doors. ‘Then—‘‘ Where’s your pint, 
12?” You hand it out, spread your 
little cloth, and set your plate ready. 
Your pint pot is filled with gruel, and six 
ounces of bread are thrust upon your 
plate. ‘The door swings to. Now eat 
your breakfast, and then, if your cleaning 
is done, begin to sew. Perhaps it is a 
sheet you have to do. Of these with 
hem top and bottom, and mid-seam, the 
minimum quantity, as you will learn 
from your labour card, is fifteen per 
week. About 8.30 it is time for chapel. 

The officer watches you take your place 
in line among the other women. ‘They 
all wear numbered badges like yours, 
and are dressed as you are. A few, very 
few, four or five perhaps, out of ail the 
hundreds in the third division, wear red 
stars on caps and sleeves. ‘This is to 
show that they are first offenders, who 
have previously borne a good character 
and have some one to testify to that fact. 
Every now and then the warder cries out 
that some one is speaking, and as you 
march along there is a running fire of 
criticism and rebuke, ‘Tie up your 
cap-string, 27. You look like a cinder 
picker. You must learn to dress decently 
here.” “Hold up your head, number 
30.” “Hurry up, 23.” In the chapel 
it is your turn. “Don’t look about 
you, 12.” In comes the clergyman. He 














reads the lessons, and all sing and pray 
together. 

Can they be really criminals, all these 
poor, sad-faced women? How soft their 
hearts are! How easily they are moved ! 
If there is a word in the service which 
touches the experience of their lives, 
they are in tears at once. Anything 
about children, home, affection, a word of 
pity for the sinner, 
or of striving to do 
better—any of these 
things they feel deeply. 
Singing and the sound 
of the organ make 
them cry. Many of 
them are old, with 
shrunken cheeks and 
scant white hair. Few 
seem young. All are 
anxious and careworn. 
They are broken down 
by poverty, sorrow, 
and over-work. Think 
of them going back 
to sit, each in her 
lonely cell, to brood 
for hours on_ the 
causes which brought 
her here, wondering 
what is happening to 
those she loves out- 
side, tortured, perhaps, 
by the thought that 
she is needed there. 
How can these women 
bear the slow-going, 
lonely hours? Now 
go back to your cell 
with their faces in 
your eyes. 

At 12 o'clock comes 
dinner. A pint of 
oatmeal porridge and 
six ounces of bread 
three days a week, 
six ounces of suet 
pudding and six 
ounces of bread two days a week, and 
two other days eight ounces of potatoes 
and six ounces of bread. After dinner 
you will leave your cell no more that day, 
except to fetch water between two and 
three o'clock, unless it be one of the 
three days a week on which you are sent 
to exercise. In that case, having chosen 
One for yourself from a bundle of capes, 
and having fastened your badge to it, you 
follow the other women outside. There 
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all march slowly round in single file with 
a distance of three or four yards between 
each prisoner. Two of the very oldest 
women, who can only totter along, go 
up and down at one side, passing ana 
repassing each other. 

If you came into prison on Wednesday, 
the first day to exercise will be Saturday. 
How long it seems since you were last 








An Italian cell. 


in the outside world, since you saw the 
sky and the sunshine, and felt the pure 
fresh air against your cheek! How 
vividly everything strikes you now! 
Every detail stands out in your mind 
with never-to-be-forgotten clearness. 
Perhaps it is a showery autumn day. 
The blue sky is flecked with quickly 
driving clouds. The sun shines brightly, 
and lights up the puddles on the ground 
and the raindrops still hanging from the 
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eaves and window-ledges. The wind 
comes in little playful gusts. The free 
pigeons are flying about in happy con- 
fidence. You notice every difference 
in their glossy plumage. Some are grey 
with purple throats, some have black 
markings on their wings, some are a 
pale brown colour, some nearly white, 
one is a deep purple, almost black, with 
shining white bars on his wings and tail : 
all are varied—no two are alike. The 
gaunt prison buildings surround every- 
thing ; but in all this shimmering bright- 
ness, in this sweet, free air, they have 
lost for the moment their gloomy terror. 

Now your eye lights on your fellow- 
prisoners. You are brought back to 
the dreary truth of prison life. With 
measured tread and dull, listless step 
they shuffle on. Their heads are bent, 
their eyes cast down. They do not see 
the sun and the brightness, the precious 
sky, or the hovering birds. They do not 
even see the ground at their feet, for they 
pass over sunk stones, through wet and 
mud, though there be dry ground on 
either side. The prison system has eaten 
into their hearts. They have lost hope, 
and the sight of nature has no power 
to make them glad. It may be that 
when next you walk with them you will 
feel as they do. These gloomy, over- 
shadowing walls and the remembrance 
of your narrow cell, with its endless 
twilight and dreary, useless tasks, may 
have filled your mind and driven away 
all other thoughts. Once inside, the last 
break in the day will be supper at five 
o’clock (like breakfast, six ounces of 
bread and a pint of gruel), except that 
just before the light goes out at night 
comes a noisy knocking at every door, 
and the cry, “Are you all right?” Then 
darkness, a long, sleepless night, and 
the awakening to another day like yester- 
day and like to-morrow. 

Holloway Jail, of which I have tried 
to give you a glimpse, has set me thinking 
deeply on the need for reform of prisons, 
and of what they ought to be. Having 
been among the prisoners as one of them- 
selves, and having seen that most of them 
are very poor, and many of them are old, 
and that few of them reach the standard 
of health at which it is possible to enjoy 
life, it has seemed to me that whatever 
may be thought as to the treatment of 
graver criminals, these  short-sentence 
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prisons ought really to be hospitals for 
mind and body, and are needed rather 
to help and reclaim the poor, wrecked 
waifs of society than to punish them by 
inhuman routine and spirit-crushing soli- 
tude. To be for the first time branded 
as a wrong-doer, cut off from one’s fellows 
as unfit to associate with them and a 
danger to society—-this must make a 
distinct cleavage between all that went 
before and all that comes after. Things 
can never be the same again. It must 
be a turning-point in many lives. What 
will it mean? Is it to be a fresh start, 
or the last hope gone? In most cases it 
is the prison treatment which will decide, 
After having experienced it, one feels 
that the spirit of pity and the effort to 
reform must banish from our prison 
system the worn-out theory of vengeful 
punishment. 

To that end Jet us compare the treat- 
ment at Holloway Jail to that which 
obtains at a similar Italian prison, taking 
that at Milan as a typical example. 

At the Milan prison which I inspected 
recently there is only one class in place 
of our first, second, and third, though 
prisoners serving sentences of under one 
year have certain privileges, and those 
under six months further privileges, the 
length of the sentence being supposed to 
bear relation to the gravity of the offence 
committed, All prisoners have six centi- 
grammes of bread at six o’clock in the 
morning, a large bowl of soup at mid-day, 
and six centigrammes of bread at six in 
the evening. Prisoners sentenced to less 
than six months may have additional food 
sent in. 

The cell is 4 metres by 2 metres, and 
has a window 14 by ? metres, with fairly 
large panes set into a wooden framework, 
and may be opened and shut as the 
inmate desires. This is unlike Holloway, 
where the windows are not made to 
open. The Milan prison cells are much 
lighter. They are heated by hot air and 
strike one as being well warmed. They 
are furnished with an iron bedstead 
fastened to the wall with a hinge and a 
drop leg. ‘There is a mattress, pillow, 
blankets, sheets, and blue cotton quilt. 
Three stone shelves are fastened to the 
walls at varying heights. There 1s a 
wooden cupboard by the door, and jug 
and basin of crockery. Hospital cells are 
34 metres by 5, and are furnished in the 
same way. ‘There is no hospital ward. 
























The prison dress of blue and brown 
striped material, with short full skirt and 
blue apron, is like that which every 
Italian peasant woman wears. It is not 
stamped with any conspicuous Govern- 
ment mark such as our broad arrow, 
which, black on light material, and white 
on dark, is branded largely on every article 
of prison clothing. The high-heeled 
wooden shoes with their leather toe-pieces 
are also just what the contadini wear. 

‘The warders, four of them to the eighty 
prisoners, are not in uniform, and. seem, 
so far as one might judge, to be on 
pleasant, humane terms with them. 

The prisoners are not obliged to, but 
may do, prison work, other than the 
cleaning of their own cells. Those who 
have committed very small offences, or 
are only, as yet, on remand, work four 
or five together in large cells during the 
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in each of which is a prisoner, radiate 
from a central building, where a warder 
marches round and round, looking through 
doorways, into each enclosure, and at 
every prisoner as she passes. All this is 
overlooked by a high wall on which 
stands the prison guard. Thus the 
prisoners, who are perhaps in solitary 
confinement during the whole day, are 
even at exercise entirely alone. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the prison, built as 
it is round a grass-covered quadrangle, 
is a much pleasanter place to be in than 
our English Holloway. Prisoners who 
are employed on tasks of cleaning 
about the prison must pass often enough 
under an open colonnade overlooking the 
same quadrangle. ‘The cells themselves 
admit light and fresh air through their 
open windows, which are not the only 
means of ventilation. 





Italian exercise enclosure. 


day. Those who are employed about 
the prison also talk and work together 
in comparative freedom. This is in 
sharp contradistinction to the method at 
Holloway, where warders overlook the 
prisoners the whole time they are out 
of their cells and where all communica- 
tion between prisoners: is forbidden. 
The worst features at Milan seem to be 
that there is no artificial light in the 
cells ; that a visit of three persons, who 
must be members of the family, is only 
allowed once in three months, and that 
only one letter may be received and one 
written in the same period, whereas with 
us these privileges occur once a month, 
and the visit is not restricted to members 
of the family ; and at Milan the exercise, 
if such it may be called, is carried on 
under most unsatisfactory conditions. 
A number of little high-walled enclosures, 











Even allowing for the difference be- 
tween going asa visitor and as a convicted 
prisoner, it seemed to me that there was 
not that heavy, oppressive sense of captivity 
and gloom, nor the ostentatious jangle of 
keys and rattle of bolts and bars which 
are so striking at Holloway. Nevertheless, 
prison is prison, all the world over, and 
solitary confinement still seems to be 
thought the sovereign cure for every 
species of moral ailment. The idea of 
teaching habits of decency and refinement 
never seems to have entered the minds of 
the prison authorities. In our English 
prisons no night-dress is provided. In 
the second class, where meat forms part 
of the diet, there is neither knife nor fork 
with which to cut it, only a wooden spoon. 
Even in the first class there is no fork, 
but a little tin knife about five inches 
long with which it is impossible to cut. 
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Is it the fear of suicide which has decided 
this? If so, why not a common dining- 
room where the prisoners might be 
allowed at least once a day to speak? 
Why only one wash during the day in 
a tiny basin, and one bath during the 
week? Surely a system of bathing and 
physical exercise would brace, invigorate, 
and give a sense of self-respect to the 
drunken, degraded criminal of whom one 
hears so much, Why the endless waste 
of time on the polishing of tins ?>—valuable 
time which ought te be spent in learning 
useful things. One could go further. 
The need for reform strikes one at every 
turn, and as one thinks of the hundreds 
of practical housewives one knows, the 
thought forces itself home that if they 
were allowed a voice in the management 
of these matters, they would come in, 
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with their sensible ways, and brush away 
the dust of ages from our mouldy prison 
system. For it seems that the prison 
system was formed in the dim past and 
belongs to it still, while all else has been 
changed. ‘The nation has been reform- 
ing Education and the Poor Law, but 
the prisons remain untouched. Germany 
and America are both greatly ahead of 
us in this respect, and I am sure that 
after the experience women have had of 
the terribly depressing effect which prison 
has upon its victims, one of the first uses 
to which they will put their new-found 
power will be to humanise the entire 
system, and try whether the prison cannot 
be made a real reformatory instead of a 
manufactory of criminals, as it is at 
present admitted to be by those who 
have any experience of its workings. 





THE VISIT. 


BY NORMAN 


GALE, 


HEN the Snowdrop goes to Town 
\) In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a ribbon of light 
By a miracle fastened upon it, 
She takes for the world to wear 
Such a charm in the lappel of duty 
As gives of the earth and the air, 
And consoles by its Puritan beauty. 


When the Snowdrop goes to Town 

In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
How many delight in the grace 

Of the exquisite trimming upon it! 
They look her deep in the eyes, 

And the bird of their memory, trilling 
Simplicity’s far-away skies, 

Takes the heart with unbearable thrilling. 


When the Snowdrop goes to ‘Town 

In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a glamour of earth 

And a magic of heaven upon it, 
Look at the rainbow of Spring 

In the eyes of the happy beholders ! 
Cares in a covey take wing, 


And weariness falls from the shoulders. 








LOVE 


“A scream, a crash, and he had found himself in the water.” 





IN A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER. 


BY H. JENNER-FUST, JUN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS, 


F Commander Granet, of H.M.S. 
Tyrant, Torpedo-boat Destroyer, was 
anxious, there was excuse for him. 
To drive at full speed a devilish war- 
shell which will cover a mile in_ two 
minutes, turn at right angles at a touch 
of the finger, and roll on the slightest 
provocation till the funnels dip, is not 
soothing at any time. When you are 
surrounded by a heavy fog, and are utterly 
ignorant of your whereabouts, it becomes 
almost exciting. And when, in addition, 
you have on board a lady of tender years 
whom you have just rescued from a 
watery grave at the risk of your own life, 
and about whom you know absolutely 
nothing, except that she is distractingly 
pretty, the position, though piquant, does 
really tend to anxiety. And as Granet 
stood on the bridge of the Zyrant, acutely 
conscious of his half-inch bottom, and 
tried in vain to see even a few yards ahead 
of him, it was quite obvious that he was 
very anxious indeed. 
The thing had been so_ infernally 
sudden. A scream, a crash, and he had 
found himself in the water—mercifully 





within easy reach of the lady whose boat 
he had run down. “ Most extraordinary 
bit of luck,” he said to his Sub., who in 
duffles and oilskins was beside him on 
the bridge. 

The Sub. snorted. “ Most extraordinary 
bit of good management, sir, if you'll 
allow me to say so. ‘There’s hardly 
another man in the Service who’d have 
got to her so quickly.” 

The skipper coloured in the darkness. 

“That's all nonsense,” he returned 
shortly ; “and anyway, she owes her life 
to you. In fact, we both do. I’ve seen 
destroyers handled pretty cleanly, but 
I’ve never seen one come round as this 
ship did just then. I'll take care it’s 
mentioned in the proper quarters.” 

A most unseamanlike shuffle became 
audible above the clatter of the engines. 

“I was going to suggest looking the 
lady up, sir; but, judging by the sounds, 
she intends to save you the trouble.” 

“Good Lord!” murmured Granet 
devoutly, ‘“‘ what’s she found to put on? 
I left her nothing but a coat and rug ; she 
can’t have come out in that.” 
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The shuffling reached the foot of the 
bridge. ‘‘May I come up?” said a quiet, 
rather sweet voice. “It’s so lonely down 
here, and besides, I’m hungry.” 

The Captain muttered hurriedly to him- 
self. ‘One moment,” he called, ‘‘ and 
I'll come to you.” 

He gave a few brief orders to his 
second in command, and descended. 

On deck he found what he afterwards 
described as the quaintest and most 
charming vision he had ever seen. A 
woman does not generally look her best 
in men’s clothes three sizes too big for 
her, even when the clothes are picturesque 
naval uniform. But this woman would 
have looked well in anything. And from 
the cap, which sat most becomingly on 
the top of her dark hair, down to the little 
feet, whose beauty even an astounding 
pair of carpet slippers failed altogether to 
hide, she was ripping, Granet decided. 

The face, a perfect oval, was lit by a 
pair of exceedingly fine eyes. ‘‘Grey,” he 
thought, as he saw them first in the light 
of the lantern, and then, ‘‘ No—blue, by 
Jove!” as she laughed up at him rather 
shyly. He found time to ‘admire the 
sweet, clean-cut mouth, and the firm, well- 
rounded chin. 

“Forgive me, they were all I could 
find.” She glanced laughingly at her feet. 

Granet introduced himself. ‘‘ Never 
mind about the boots,” he said, ‘till we 
have fed you and got your clothes dried. 
Besides, if you are thinking of your 
appearance, it is quite unnecessary, believe 
me.” He looked at her rather more 
meaningly than he knew. 

Then came the shyness which he had 
expected before, and which had been 
kept at bay only by the strangeness of the 
situation. 

Granet decided that colour was the 
only thing that had been wanting to make 
her absolutely beautiful. 

“T should like to see her in ‘ dress,’ ” 
he thought. The idea so impressed him 
that he continued to gaze at her. “I 
must certainly see her in dress,” he 
decided, 

“Captain Granet, I am tired and... 
hungry,” she reminded him rather 
markedly. “Come and give me some 
food, and let me thank you.” 

It was now Granet’s turn to colour, 
which he did as he did everything— 
vigorously. 
*’That’s nothing, 


’ 


’ he said, ‘‘at least I 
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mean any other man would have done 
just the same.” 

“Would have tried, I dare say. Describe 
it to me,” she commanded. 

‘They were now installed in the cabin, 

An india-rubber tread sounded on the 
threshold. Cressingham saluted gravely, 
“The fog has cleared, sir, and we are 
making the Head. Shall I lay to?” 

“Good !” said the skipper, glancing at 
his watch; ‘three hours before time. 
Yes, lay to, and then come and have 
breakfast.” 


“Now, Mr. Cressingham, I demand a 
true and faithful account of what happened 
when you ran into me. Captain Granet 
is practically dumb on the subject.” 

Clothed, fed, and in her right mind, she 
was sitting on the bridge with both men 
in attendance. Granet swore softly. 

“T ought to explain,” said the Sub., 
“that we are part of the X Fleet in the 
secret manoeuvres. We are under orders 
to report to the Admiral off the Head here 
at 10. Thinking we were behind time, 
we were steaming full ahead. As it 
was thick, Captain Granet and I were 
both on the bridge. Suddenly we 
heard a woman’s scream, ‘Then a slight 
shock, and the sound of the ship’s nose 
crashing through wood. Captain Granet 
yelled ‘Stop her,’ and jumped—as he 
stood—in oilskins, sea-boots, even to his 
sou’-wester. I rang ‘full astern,’ and got 
the answering ring from the engine-room 
as I heard him hit the water. We had 
the searchlight playing in two shakes, 
and as we swung I saw he had you. The 
ship seemed to know something was up, 
and though the funnels nearly dipped she 
came round as clean as a whistle. ‘The 
man at the wheel had two heavy seas 
right into him, but he put the ship up 
to you as if he had been doing steering 
practice on a mill-pond. A couple of boat- 
hooks and five of the crew did the rest. 

‘It doesn’t take very long to tell, but 
it was five good minutes before we 
reached you, and the skipper was exceed- 
ingly tired.” He smiled grimly. “ You 
owe your life to the fact that, besides 
being perhaps the finest swimmer 1n the 
country, he is the pluckiest chap in the 
Service.” 

“Oh! I say, look here,” expostulated 
Granet, who had risen very pink under 
the eyes, ‘‘ what about your share in the 
business ?” 
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” 


“Sit down, Captain Granet,” said the him, and pressed it firmly. Granet raised 


girl softly. ‘We won’t quarrel over who _ the other gravely to his lips. Both men 
was chiefly responsible.” She held out a stood back and saluted. 


“*You little—vixen!’ he said softly, as he took her in his arms.'” 


hand to each. “I thank you both,” she There was a moment’s embarrassed 
i) . . 

ree and congratulate the Navy on silence. A _ soft-footed signalman came 

aving such men.” on the bridge. “Signal from the Flag, 


Cressingham took the hand held out to _ sir,” he announced briefly. 
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“The Flag!” gasped both men simul- 
taneously, ‘They turned to see the whole 
squadron riding easily at anchor less than 
half a mile away. 

Granet broke the paralysed silence. 
“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

** Admiral wishes to know, sir—begging 
your pardon, sir—who is the lady who is 
giving dancing lessons on the bridge.” 
The man’s face was steel. 

The three glanced at each other and 
laughed—two of them rather uncomfort- 
ably. 

“It’s no laughing matter, though,” said 
Granet. Hethoughta moment. ‘Signal 
that circumstances over which I have no 
control have forced the situation on me, 
and say I will wait on the Admiral at once 
and explain.” 

For two minutes destroyer and _ battle- 
ship wreathed themselves in flags. 

“Admiral says, sir,” announced the 
signalman at the end of it, “that he will 
not trouble you to leave the ship at 
present. He will give himself the 
pleasure of calling on the lady in_per- 
son.” 

“Oh, my aunt!” exclaimed the Sub. ; 
“but thank the Lord,” he ejaculated 
plously, ‘it’s old Thomason! And thank 
the Lord also,” he added, to himself this 
time, “that she is so pretty! That goesa 
long way with Thomason, the old scoundrel. 
God bless him !” 

“Well, sir,” said the Admiral, as Granet 
met him at the gangway, “‘may I ask 
the reason of this extraordinary business ? 
A lady on a destroyer’s bridge during 
manceuvres !” he fumed. 

Granet, as swiftly as might be, ex- 
plained the situation, touching lightly on 
his own share in it, but waxing eloquent 
as he described the girl’s pluck. 

“T see,” said the Admiral gravely ; 
“but there was no occasion whatever to 
take her on the bridge, sir. Introduce me 
to the lady, and let me judge for myself 
if she was worth it.” The splendid old 
eyes twinkled. 

“T will bring her to you, sir.” 

“No lady was ever brought to me yet, 
sir; and I am not too old to go down 
a destroyer’s companion-way. ‘Take me 
to her, sir.” 

Granet led the way to his cabin. 

“I understand, madam,” said the 
Admiral, as he bowed over her hand, 
“that a gallant officer risked his life just 
now in your service, and I hear that you 
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behaved with most remarkable pluck, 
You must forgive an old man for saying 
that he thinks you are worth the risk. | 
am glad of the opportunity of meeting 
you both.” He paused. “I don’t know 
what your plans may be,” he said, “ but 
I trust they will permit of your coming 
to the fleet ball, which takes place on 
shore to-morrow, if you will forgive so 
unceremonious an invitation.” 

The girl hesitated. “I ought to 
explain who | am, and how I came here,” 
she said ; “‘ but perhaps I may leave that 
till later.” 

“You may, madam,” said the fine old 
gentleman, “and if you will come with 
me I will provide you with a chaperone, 
and see that you are properly looked 
after.” 

.And so, after many protests, it was 
settled. 

On the morning of the ball Granet 
woke with a pleasurable sense of ex- 
pectation. He grabbed his paper and 
opened it sleepily. Next moment he 
was as wide awake as ever he was in 
his life. 

There, in cold type, adorned with great 
black headlines, was a true, faithful, 
and complete account of the secret 
manceuvres of the X Fleet, and more 
particularly of the doings of the Z'yrant. 
Granet read, fascinated. He recognised 
his own account, given to the girl in the 
course of that memorable day, even his 
own phrases. He turned to the signature. 
*“V. Huntingdon.” So she was a news- 
paper woman, ... And she had given 
him away. That was what hurt him. He 
thought nothing of the real seriousness of 
the position—it was the personal equation 
that mattered. 

He went to the ball with a heavy heart 
—because he had to go. 

Violet Huntingdon was undoubtedly 
the success of the evening. Her dress 
was black, relieved only by a single vivid 
splash of colour. It contrasted splendidly 
with her glistening white arms and lovely 
shoulders, and showed up magnificently 
against the blaze of scarlet and_ blue 
uniforms and the glitter of innumerable 
orders. And she was the finest dancer 
in the room. Menclamoured for dances, 
and she could have filled her programme 
several times over. Even the Admiral 
“renewed his youth,” as he put it, and 
danced with her. By her own sex she 
was the best-hated woman present. 
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And yet she was not satisfied, Granet 
had not once asked her to dance. 

True, his eyes followed her wherever 
she went, and womanlike she was fully 
conscious of it. But that was not good 
enough, she argued. And he was the 
best dancer she had seen for years. It 
was most aggravating. 

It was the Admiral who came to the 
rescue. “Ah! Granet,” he said, as with 
the girl on his arm he adroitly cornered 
that angry officer in a doorway, “this 
is most fortunate. I see my wife beckon- 
ing; perhaps you will look after Miss 
Huntingdon.” 

“> n!” said Granet softly but 
distinctly, as he offered his arm. 

“T beg your pardon?” said the girl 
sweetly. “I gather your task is not 
altogether a pleasant one; but I have 
danced every dance, so far, and I am not 
going to miss ‘ Choristers,’ ” 

When two perfect dancers, who are 
already more than half in love with each 
other, find that they are dancing perfectly 
together, it is an experience that neither 
is likely to forget. The pair danced as if 
they had done nothing but dance together 
all their lives. Good dancers stopped to 
watch their perfect progress. Iff, who 
was at the piano, played to them through- 
out, and only those who know Iff, know 
exactly what that means. The Admiral 
watched them for a turn, and then went 
off to supper, chuckling hugely. 

When at the end of it Granet led her to 
a discreet corner and installed her com- 
fortably among cushions, both felt a trifle 
light-headed. 

There was a long silence. Granet 
devoured her with his eyes. ‘How 
could you?” he said suddenly—* how 
could you ?” 

Again silence. 

“IT won’t affect to misunderstand you,” 
said the girl presently. “I think you 
are entitled to an explanation. At any 
rate, you shall have one. 

“T had made up my mind to get on 
board one of the fleet and publish the 
information which I suppose you read in 
the Zornado this morning. 

“Tt was difficult, but, as you know, I 
succeeded. I hoped to have been picked 
up in daylight, but that fog came on and 
I lost myself. The rest of that side of 
the business you know. Naturally enough 
you think I played a low-down trick. 
Well, I will confess that that was my 
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original intention ; but you saved my life, 
and I thought it was a shame to give you 
away.” 

* But you have given me away.” 

“Not as badly as you think. Every 
word of that article was passed by Admiral 
Thomason before it was put on the 
wire. I meant to have sent it without 
leave, but I found it, for some reason, 
impossible. I owed you something, you 
know.” She tried to speak lightly, but 
failed utterly. 

Granet rose. ‘What a fool I was,” he 
sighed. “I might have known. And I 
have spoilt the best part of my evening for 
nothing. I suppose it’s no use asking you 
to forgive me?” 

“For spoiling your own evening? 
That would be easy. The question is, 
am I going to forgive you for spoiling 
mine?” She laughed up at him shyly. 

Granet almost sprang towards her. 

Startled at the effect of her own words, 
she lowered her eyes and went on rather 
hurriedly: ‘‘ You have not asked me yet 
why I took the risk.” 

“‘T neither know nor care.” His hands 
were on her wrists now. She struggled, 
but he held her tightly. ‘I suppose in 
the ordinary course of your profession. 
Lord! if I had missed you.” He still 
held her, and tried in vain to see into the 
lowered eyes. “ Fancy you a newspaper 
woman !” he exclaimed. 

“T am not anewspaper woman. I did 
it for the sake of—a man—in whom I am 
—interested. He is my cousin, Vincent 
Huntingdon, and is soon to become a 
nearer relation.” She looked up at him 
again. Her eyes twinkled a little. 

Granet stood up stiffly. His face was 
white. 

“Tt was absolutely necessary,” she 
went on, “for his future happiness that 
he should get this news. He failed even 
to get on board. I was luckier.” 

“T cannot congratulate him,” said 
Granet bitterly, “ for he is going to marry 
a thoroughly hardened flirt.” 

“Oh! do you think so?” She spoke 
airily, and her eyes danced merrily, but 
the voice was far from steady. ‘That is 
not a description that most people would 
apply to-——my sister.” 

For one paralysed moment Granet 
stared blankly. ‘Then the real meaning 
of the thing hit him. ‘ You littl— 
vixen !” he said softly, as he took her in 
his arms. 
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Frederick Macmillan (the head of the firm) at his desk. 
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V.—THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN. 


T was the way with Philip II. of 
Spain, when he laid siege to a town, 
they say, to reconnoitre for some 

likely place where a chapel was built 
into the walls. Then with a suitable 
preface of prayer, he battered in a breach 
for his troops, and having slaughtered the 
inhabitants, he went home and built a 
cathedral. This pious form of repara- 
tion—not for the bloodshed, but the 
sacrilege—would seem to show that his 
late Majesty had a dash of Hudibrastic 
humour. At any rate, he had the makings 
of what is called to-day a successful man. 
In these desultory papers.on publishers, 
so much has been said to belaud success 
and the qualities that go towards it, that 
we are in danger of falling into a besetting 
sin of the day and incurring the censure 
of the honest moralist. But it needs ino 
great knowledge of publishers to be aware 
that there have been one or two choice 
spiritsamong them who had an eye to some- 
thing beyond mere noise or gain. ‘They had 
their own definition of failure, even where 
they failed to fail. If ill-success had been 
their lot, doubtless they would have said 
with Stevenson: ‘Our business in this 
world is not to succeed, but to continue 
to fail in good spirits.” ‘The man with a 
working rule of that sort is proof against 
worldly disappointments, and disdains 
all the shifts of the opportunistic and 
the narrow mind. The founder of the 
house of Macmillan, dying all too early 
as he did, had the consolation of seeing his 
ventures all come back to harbour, richly 
laden ; but it is impossible, in going over 
the story of his life, not to realise that 
with him profit was the last consideration, 
and that the main objects of his life were 
what the world calls quixotic and remote. 
It is impossible not to see in every line 
that this architect and pioneer of a great 
business valued books less as an instru- 
ment of power than as a power for good. 
He was religious by heredity, a scholar 
by taste and instinct, and a reformer 
through conviction. The chances are 
that with a different physique and environ- 
ment he might have been a great apostle 
like Damien, or Livingstone, or Gordon. 


As it was, he became a Maker of Books, 
valuing them, as did his friend F. D. 
Maurice, because hidden away in them 
is a discipline at work to form us into 
men. He and books made one another. 

The tenth child of cotter parents in 
the Isle of Arran, Daniel Macmillan was 
born in 1813, and his mother gave him 
a modernness and breadth of mind his 
father lacked. With all her strict observ- 
ance, she must have been a woman of 
unusual tolerance and courage, for one 
day she scandalised her neighbours and 
braved their anathema by remarking that, 
to her way of thinking, such of them as 
“had the good fortune to reach Heaven 
would have to put up with the company 
of many Romanists.” The family migrated 
to Irvine on the mainland, and at the 
age of eleven the lad was bound to a 
bookseller there for seven years, beginning 
at a wage of eighteenpence a week. ‘The 
young apprentice proved equal to conduct- 
ing the business in his master’s absence, 
and when he transferred himself to 
Glasgow, bore a reputation for as much 
capability as his employer. His health 
kept breaking down, but this seems never 
to have interfered with his omnivorous 
reading, or his unaccountable progress 
in the acquisition of a style that makes 
his letters a delight. His elder brother, 
Malcolm, from the serener heights of 
the ministry, once taunted the bookshop 
drudge with being ambitious, and the calm 
reply of this peasant lad of twenty con- 
tains this tribute to his mother : 

“T know her as well as ever a son 
knew a parent, and my persuasion is that 
she is the most perfect lady in all 
Scotland. With so little knowledge 
derived from books, with so very little 
intercourse with the higher ranks of 
society, with so little care or thought on 
what is most pleasing in external conduct, 
was there ever a lady who so instinctively, 
so naturally, did what was right, acted 
with so much propriety in all cases ? : 
I think she has one of the finest, I mean 
the most refined, minds I ever came 
into contact with, and yet she is far from 
being deficient in strength ; a most strong 
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and deep nature, yet a woman’s nature. 
... IT tell you that I am proud of my 
parentage.” 

The ministry had no more reproaches 


to make after that. But Daniel had 
better friends and advisers, and there 
is no instance on record of his ever 


having lost his hold on any one of them, 
either by presumption or indifference. 
He came and tramped the London streets 
for work, and wept aloud all the way 
from Stationers’ Court to Goswell Road 
because a two days’ search had left him 
still an applicant. He was not the first to 
cry unheard in this wilderness of London. 

At last he closed with an appointment 
at Cambridge, in the bookshop of one 
Johnson, a Baptist, and a man of worth. 
Daniel came to judgment with a keen 
eye to the character of his employer, and 
the master had to pass an ordeal of 
inspection as well as the man. Finally 
the contract was settled at £30 a year 
and his board, out of which, he wrote to 
his brother William, “I shall be able to 
save at any rate ten or twelve pounds a 
year.” But he was a prey to_heart- 
searchings and ‘Calvinistic cobwebs,” 
and his letters are a record largely of 
sermons heard and books devoured, 
with here and there a breakdown in 
health and a fit of wretched melan- 
choly. He read Milton and Marvell, 
Tasso and Virgil, Boileau and Voltaire, 
Gibbon and Jeremy ‘Taylor, Carlyle 
and Landor, Archbishop Leighton, and 
a good many more that are unre- 
corded ; and after three years he came 
back to Fleet Street, reading still, and 
working harder than ever. He engaged 
with Seeley’s at £60 a year, shifted from 
one conventicle to another, and heard 
Carlyle lecture in “‘ very broad Scotch.” 
But he did not make Carlyle’s mistake 
of undervaluing opponents in religion or 
anything else, for he wrote after reading 
Newman’s sermons,—“ His notions about 
God are as sublime as anything you have 
ever read. . [ could not help admiring 
the wonderful power of the man.” It is 
evident on every page that this unknown 
youngster was alive to the intellectual 
movements of his day, and whether he met 
his great contemporaries or not, he weighed 
them shrewdly in the balance of a clear, 
judicial mind. Soon he came to meet them 
on nearer terms, for he acquired a tiny 
business in Cambridge, and in a short 
time the ablest men in the University 
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were consulting this young untutored 
bookseller and finding him a mine of 
information on books and their merits, 
And though the scope of his business 
was to grow apace in after years, it never 
went beyond the various and enormous 
area of his reading and inquiry. 

One man with whom he came in contact, 
out of a common desire to improve the 
mental outlook of the young men of the 
day, was Archdeacon Hare, and with the 
frankness that was deep in him Macmillan 
wrote: ‘‘I am only one of the clerk 
species. I have no learning, can read 
no language except English, speak none 
except a partly intelligible Scotch-English 
dialect. I mention this so that you may 
know that I don’t belong to any of the 
learned professions.” ‘The disavowal in 
no way affected the Archdeacon’s im- 
pressions. No man could help in that 
penetrating book, ‘‘Guesses at Truth,” 
and fail to see the sterling qualities shining 
between the lines of letters such as these. 
The young bookseller was invited re- 
peatedly to come to stay at Hurstmonceux, 
that palace of learning and high thinking, 
where walls and walls of books echoed the 
voices of the great divines and wits and 
writers of the day. Young Macmillan by 
his own efforts and his innate dignity of 
mind had risen to be in many respects 
their equal, and once on the high level he 
remained there. Parallels are rare for the 
sudden and merited recognition in this 
way of a plain man on his merits; the 
best instance I know was when his 
compatriot, Robert Blair, was raised from 
the rank of a plain advocate, without 
mention or influence, to be Lord Chief 
Justice of Scotland. It would be hard 
to say which man of the two made 
better warrant of the choice. Finding 
his young protégé was handicapped by 
lack of funds, the Archdeacon lent 
Macmillan £500, and once started on 
a firm basis with his brother Alexander as 
his partner, the firm never looked back. 
Fourteen years of incessant toil and 
unremitting foresight was Daniel’s con- 
tribution, and then the consumptive 
trouble that had harassed him for many 
years brought him to his end. Seven 
years of happy married life had made 
amends for the loneliness of his probation, 
and he left a widow and four children, 
the eldest of whom is Frederick, present 
head of the firm. But before the latter 
built the stately premises the firm now 
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occupies, and took the chief place in its extending the business of the house. 
handsome board room, hisuncle Alexander, It is due to him to say that as far as 
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The Board Room at Messrs. 





and the founder’s younger brother, was to _ possible he faithfully kept to the principles 
do enormous service in consolidating and laid down by the founder in many 
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letters of which this passage is a brief 
example :— 

‘We booksellers, if we are faithful to our 
tasks, are trying to destroy, and are 
helping to destroy, all kinds of confusion, 
and are aiding our great ‘Taskmaster to 
reduce the world into order, and beauty, 
and harmony. Bread we must have, and 
gain it by the sweat of our brow, or of our 
brain, and it is noble because God 
appointed. Yet that is not all. As truly 
as God is, we are His ministers, and help 
to minister to the well-being of the spirits 
of men. At the same time it is our duty 
to manage our affairs wisely, keep our 
minds easy, and not trade beyond our 
means.” 

Thanks to this tradition 
maintenance, the house of 
occupies a chapter to itself in the 
annals of English publishing; and_ if 
you come to think it over, there is 
occasion for surprise that the history of 
the house has not been written, as in the 
case of Murray and of Blackwood. The 
dynasty of Macmillan started a century 
behind the one and half a_ century 
behind the other; and it has risen to 
eminence without the literary feuds of 
either. ‘There is only one record of the 
firm and its development, and that is the 
shapely and handsome catalogue published 
privately in 1891. Mr. James Foster, 
now the secretary of the firm, spent 
infinite pains in compiling it, and _ it 
embodies the full tale of nearly half a 
century, from the start of the firm in 
1843 down to 1889. It is probably the 
one production most valued by the firm, 
and most neglected by readers and 
reviewers; and as catalogues rank in 
the general mind amongst the ‘“ books 
that are no books,” this neglect is 
tolerably widespread and likely to con- 
tinue. Yet I make bold to say that the 
catalogue—the Cinderella of literature 
is a thing of prouder lineage and higher 
merit than more pretentious volumes 
that come from the press with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and gold letters 
on their backs. You may say of catalogues 
like this, as Emerson said of dictionaries, 
that they are unquarried eloquence. 

It is all a case of enthusiasm, whether 
you plough your furrow for worms with 
Darwin or roots with Max Miller. 


and its 
Macmillan 


Nothing comes amiss to the devotee in 
anything, even in the byways of category. 
May I confess, as the least among book- 
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the tedium of 
going through 
this voluminous autobiography of Mac- 


lovers, that I whiled away 
a Christmas influenza by 


millan’s? Since then I have raked over 
the unco-ordinated catalogues of the siyx- 
teen years to date, but they cannot yield 
the same pleasure as a coherent work of 
proved and incorrigible accuracy like this, 
I have heard that on one occasion—it 
was in the days when the firm’s head- 
quarters were in Bedford Street—the 
late George Lillie Craik, then a partner 
in the firm, sent for Mr. Foster and 
announced that he had detected the 
catalogue in an error of a name or some- 
thing. ‘This in a work invested with a 
halo of infallibility, was a blow to the 
compiler, but he stood his ground. He 
asked to be shown the entry which con- 
tained the blunder, and straightway sent 
for the volume it described. The event 
was a full vindication, for there upon the 
title-page was the cause of all the trouble; 
and as the good cataloguer resembles the 
faithful printer and follows his copy, even 
to the death, he was exonerated. I have 
found only a couple of points for dispute 
myself in a pretty keen scrutiny, line by 
line, and they are minor matters after 
all. One is the spelling ‘‘ glossorial ” 


and the other is the name of Omar 
FitzGerald, with a small ‘g” instead of 


a large. But I have no doubt that these 
slips date from the books recorded, and 
that the chronicler has preserved the 
blunders like flies in amber, or the 
cockle among the wheat, lest the deter- 
gent process should do more harm than 
good, 

Books have a personality as well as 
men or women, and this quite apart from 
the subject or the author’s style. A book 
may deserve all the gaudy superlatives it 
gets in the form of press notices, those 
crisp and machine-turned phrases that the 
publisher quotes with glee in end-pages 
and advertisements. But if the book has 
not been planned with taste from the 
outset, with an eye to its purpose and its 
audience, no after-trouble will make it 
anything but a makeshift, a disappoint 
ment, a printed sepulchre. ‘There 1s an 
atmosphere and a “feel,” as a rule, about 
a typical Macmillan book which belongs 
to no other ; and certain well-remembered 
volumes of theirs are worthy a place in 
the book-lover’s affections alongside his 
rarities and his treasures, ‘They are not 
arrogant affairs on “large paper” with 
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rated margins that always remind eye ; 


exagge 
one of crinolines and other excesses of 

fyshion. ‘They are not “limited edi gin,” 
tions,” a form of literary Malthusianism to hi 
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Lord Tennyson, from the 


By special permisston of Macmillan & Co. 


which puts your true book-lover out of 
patience. They are plain and worthy 
productions wherein the size of the page 
is dictated by the amount of matter, and 
the type is dictated by the comfort of the 


meandering 
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where there is no “rivulet of type 
through a meadow of mar- 
surfeit of decoration 


and no crude 
We are all 


nder the direct appeal. 


nl 
portrait by Sandys. 


acquainted with robustious, periwig-pated 
books that seem to shut their mouths the 
moment you open the leaves ; and others 
so garish of exterior that no art can wash 
their gilt away. One of the ideal books, 
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in my diffident opinion, that are worth author. Another is the little collection 
holding up as an example to the “trade” of “ Hymni Ecclesie” which Dr. New- 
is Mr. Morley’s first study of Burke, a man compiled from the old breviaries of 
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Matthew Arnold, from the portrait by Sandys. 
By special permission of Macmillan & Co. 


plain, green, shapely volume issued by Salisbury and York, and which he pre- 
Macmillan in 1867, and now out of print faced with a few remarks over his initials 
for whimsical reasons best known to the only, This is the reason why the Cat- 
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dinal’s name, perhaps, does not appear 
in the Macmillan catalogue at all, except 
in relation to the tub-thumping pamphlets 
of Kingsley. Another old favourite is 
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death, and their epitaph is written in a 
single or a double line at most; but the 
editions enumerated after “‘ Tom Brown ” 
read like the circumstantial titles of the 
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J. Henry Shorthouse, from 


By special permission of Macmillan & Co. 


the early form of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” an entry which stands clear of the 
plous tracts and scholastic prelusions in 
which the firm used to be fertile. These 
thin effusions have gone the way to dusty 


the portrait by Sandys. 


Duke of Wellington. There were fifty 
editions of “Tom” in the first thirty 
years, and there have been goodness knows 
how many since. 

One remembers, too, the charm of the 
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first volumes in the “Cranford” and the 
“ Golden ‘Treasury ” series, and the early 
editions of Lewis Carroll. ‘That gentle and 
mathematic humorist ranks as a double 
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to hunt his entries up, and find that the 
next work of his which duly reached her 
Majesty was “ An Elementary ‘Treatise on 
Determinants with their Application to 

















Dean Church, from the portrait by Sandys. 


By special permission of Macmillan & Co. 


personality in Mr. Foster’s compilation. 
Most of us know the story of Queen 
Victoria’s delight in “ Alice” and her 
request that anything else of the author’s 
should be sent to her, but it is interesting 





Simultaneous Linear Equations and 
Algebraical Geometry.” One might go 
browsing through Mr. Foster’s pages with- 
out intermission and still find store of 
things to prose about, with pegs for reflec- 
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tions of the miscellaneous kind. Hereina 
sixpenny tract by the late Dr. Crosskey, 
which Mr. Gladstone praised, was the 
germ and the gospel of the Birmingham 
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you get ina sort of Liebig form the rise 
and advance of innumerable series like 
the “ Eversley,” the ‘ Globe,” the single- 
volume poets in emerald cloth, and the 

















Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late Bishop of Durham, from the portrait by Sandys. 


By special permission of Macmillan & Co. 


5% Caucus.” Here is the rare and delight- 
ful little book of Sir Frederic Pollock’s 

Leading Cases done into English,” a 
posy of brilliant trifles which appeared at 


first in 7ze Pall Mall Gazette. Here also 


ec ? 


incomparable “‘ English Men of Letters.’ 
It is a far cry from the school-books of 
our grandsires to the magnificent classical 
series of Jebb and Jowett, those splendid 
dark-blue quartos which stand like 
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caryatides propping a temple of Pallas 
Athene. ‘The road whereof these volumes 
are the milestones is a long and prosperous 
progress from what was once a modest 
venture in a retail way, to the giant concern 
which publishes a work like the great 
“ Life of Gladstone” in a single morn- 
ing, ten thousand bulky parcels of three 
volumes each. Those are the occasions 
when a publisher may claim to rank 
among the sons of toil in a manual as 
well as a menial sense. 

It would take too long to record the 
way in which the house of Macmillan has 
absorbed other businesses like Bentley’s, 
and invaded America by establishing a 
vigorous branch in New York, which 
has grown practically into a self-sustained 
and separate concern. In this way we 
have come to associate the name of 
Macmillan with the collected editions of 
Lowell and other American worthies, not to 
mention Francis Parkman, that fine spirit 
whose unselfish labours in the history of 
Canada have made the fortune of a school 
of novelists he is destined long to out- 
live. Fame and its chances, and _ its 
calm indifference to the money yield 
or the test of circulations, comes home 
to you with uncommon force as you go 
through the long and crowded archives 
of a firm like this, and then pass from 
the hum of the counting-house to the 
silence and the dignity of its commanding 
board room, ‘This is an immense apart- 
ment that wears an air of issues that are 
not to be computed in totals and returns. 
You scent great questions of policy, 
international prejudice, and the debatable 
chances of undertakings running some- 
times into hundreds of thousands sterling. 
Around the walls are hung the portraits 
of certain immortals whose names are 
occasion here of pride as well as admira- 
tion,—the grave, Mosaic, and searching 
face of ‘Tennyson, and the cool serenity 
of Matthew Arnold; the arch and delicate 
brows of J. R. Green; the contrasting 
sweetness and intensity of Church and 
Westcott; and the strange contemplative 
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These 
drawings in their beauty and penetration 


face of ‘‘ Inglesant” Shorthouse. 


are among the choicest works left us 
by the late Trederick Sandys, and we 
are indebted to Messrs. Macmillan for 
special permission to reproduce them here. 
In their dexterous portrayal of famous 
men they help to remind us that beneath 
the surface of so much that is unworthy 
of the name, the vocation of publishing 
is coterminous almost with literature it- 
self, and is hardly less conscious of its 
influences on the minds of men. And 
when we think of the house of Mac- 
millan and its sure basis of tradition, let 
us bethink ourselves of a man who was 
equal in spirit to the best of the men 
whose writings he gave to the light. When 
the colours of his life were deepening into 
shadow, and the malady that beset him 
all through life was closing the door upon 
so many of his hopes, Daniel Macmillan 
spoke words of high encouragement to 
his wife and children, which are worth 
preservation in all our memories. “I 
should like my children,” he whispered, 
“to have a beautiful home, to speak 
gently to each other, and to help in every 
way to spread the kingdom of God.” He 
was dying at the age of forty-four. But 
he put it on record in his letters more 
than once that so far from repining at his 
frequent illnesses and early doom, he 
“thanked God for his afflictions.” He 
said they had taught him better than any- 
thing else to see the tenderness and noble- 
ness of the human heart; the power of 
the Gospel to deliver us from the mean 
and trivial and false ; and our dependence 
on the central fact of God’s existence for 
union in “ the only true and living brother- 
hood,—a true and universal brotherhood, 
because it embraces alike rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, bond and free.” 
The man who could turn a great and life- 
long hardship into an occasion for blessing 
and self-discipline like that was of no 
common breed of men, for he had a fibre 
in him that no disease could ravage and 
no stripe or burden could subdue. 
fs BG. 
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The Appeal Court. 


MR. RUFUS ISAACS, M.P., K.C. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


. BY HAROLD SPENDER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE R. HALKETT AND R, 


UTSIDE the “Pit” at Chicago 
() or the Betting Ring at Epsom, 
there are few more passionate 

scenes in the world than that in the inner 
space of the London Stock Exchange when 
business is brisk. Groups of men, some 
in frock coats and high silk hats, others 
bare-headed, are shouting at one another 
at the tops of their voices. Shouting ? 
No, rather say screaming, yelling, shriek- 
ing! In their hands they hold small 
scraps of paper, on which they rapidly 
scribble the results of this turmoil. 
Messengers dart to and fro, and into their 
hands the shouters thrust the torn-off 
sheets of paper, to be carried swiftly back 
to their offices and put into instant 


execution. It is a scene of constant ° 


tumult and rapid decision, where fortunes 
may depend on some swift power of 
mental calculation, looking back to the 
past and forward into the future. 

Imagine, then, the change of life which 
must have been experienced by young 
Rufus Isaacs when, in 1886, he passed 
from this stormy, eddying arena, to the calm, 
cool, and somewhat draughty courts which 
Street built for chilly and ungrateful 
lawyers in the Strand. If you want to 
find a place in London where human 
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passion is held in check, seek it in that 
great building. The high-arched roof of 
the central hall seems to quiet the 
passions of the thronging witnesses and 
barristers that constantly pass through 
the swing-doors and filter away into the 
innumerable passages and rooms. ‘The 
quiet is all the more striking for 
the momentous issues—the poignant 
tragedies of life and death—that are 
being decided within those walls. Ascend 
any of those Norman staircases and track 
your way down that maze of devious, 
medieval passages. You ‘will be un- 
fortunate if you do not find in one of 
those rooms a drama proceeding which 
will make the most exciting play in 
London appear, after it, a pale shadow of 
life : 
As moonlight unto sunlight, 
As water unto wine, 


Through the throngs of hangers-on and 
watchers who always lurk round the Law 
Courts, as constant and devoted in their 
attendance as the crowds at Lord’s or 
the Oval, there move men in black gowns 
and short powdered wigs, who pass with 
swift walk and preoccupied eyes. Men 
in the loafing crowds nudge one another 
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and whisper, as one or another passes, 
“That’s so-and-so,” and they mention 
some famous advocate, adding intimate 
particulars as to his income and standing 
which imply the knowledge of a kind, 
familiar friend. 

There is a special stir, and eyes are 
turned eagerly as a youngish figure, alert, 
upright, with a striking, clear-cut, clean- 
shaven face—very white beneath his silver 
wig—comes walking leisurely down the 
corridor, The quick, dark eyes move 
from face to face, and a genial smile 
plays about the rather tired youthful 
mouth. ‘A young and hopeful barrister,” 
you would say, if you saw him for the 
first time. “A Daniel come to judg- 
ment!” might 
be the thought 
in your mind. 
But you hear 
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he is hurrying Bie 
to his case, \ 


which may lie 
in any of the ae 
courts — Chan- 

cery, Divorce, \ 
Common Law 

—into which 

his varied and 

versatile prac- 

tice takes him by turns. The legal day 
is beginning; the witnesses are being 
marshalled ; the jurymen are assembling ; 
the judges are taking their seats. But 
this is not the beginning of the day for 
him, or many another advocate in that 
building. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ day began six hours 
earlier, two miles westward in Park Lane, 
where orators are wont to say that “none 
dwell but those who toil not, neither do 
they spin.” In that dim, chill, unnerving 
hour when in the winter of the year abso- 
lute darkness reigns, this famous and 
envied advocate rose from his bed—called 
by a faithful servant—hastily dressed, 
sipped a cup of tea, and sat down in his 
study to his briefs and books. ‘There he 
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sat, working steadily for four long hours, 
Then a short rest and wash and second 
dressing, a hasty breakfast and skim of 
the newspapers, a motor-drive to his 
chambers in the ‘Temple—and here 
he is in the courts, pale, plucky, and 
smiling. 

And now he is going into court, not to 
perform one of those easy impromptu 
miracles of brain-power which shallow 
minds sometimes regard as the sole mark 
of greatness, but to play his allotted part 
in a case over which he has already burnt 
the morning oil. There is no margin of 
chance or risk in Mr, Isaacs’ werk, 
There may be great advocates—I have 
heard rumours of such—who play fast 
and loose with 
their cases, and 
think it a 
fine thing to 
earn their fees 
without doing 
their work. 
Such men 
usually — earn 
fame only to 
throw it away. 
Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs does not 
belong to that 
~> school. He 
has the repu- 
tation of know- 
ing his cases ; 
but he has not 
earned it with- 
out infinite toil. 
Mr. Isaacs has 
that kind of 
conscience 
which makes it impossible for a man to 
undertake a task without fitting himself 
for it. ‘There is no spiritual pride about 
this; it is simply that such men would 
rather cut off their right hands than 
be seen bungling their work. 

The “ capacity for taking infinite pains,” 
then, lies at the root of Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ 
power. Ask your quidnunc to direct you 
to the court where he is pleading —these 
hangers-on of the Law Courts know where 
all their favourite players are perform- 
ing, as well as the Oval crowd know 
the engagements of the great cricketers. 
Follow and wait patiently—it requires 
some patience—until the other pleaders 
have finished, and: then watch Mr. 
Isaacs at work. An_ atmosphere of 





Rufus Isaacs, M.P., K.C. 
A sketch in court by George R. Halkett. 
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Addressing the Court: another view. 


steady dulness has settled down on the 
case like a yellow fog. The ushers are 
asleep ; the judge is nodding; the jury 
are strenuously and conscientiously keep- 
ing awake; the mysterious fringe of 
onlookers is shifting uneasily in and out 
of the court. But suddenly a smile seems 
to spread from Court to Bench, and 
Bench to Court; the jury wakes up; 
the eyes of the judge open. A youthful 
face is looking round with an easy, 
genial confidence, and has already dis- 
persed the fog with some humorous 
commonplace. Then, having won the 
ear of the Court, he begins his task. It 
may be a cross-examination, it may be 
an address to the jury; but there is the 
same sense of easy mastery, of keen, 
searching analysis; the same grasp of 
the main facts, the same probing into 
the weak points, the same fatal, relentless 
handling of a flimsy case. Why tell of 
what all the world knows about an ad- 
vocate who has figured, within the last 
decade, in a dozen cases of world-wide 
interest ? 

The comparison that occurs to one in 
watching Mr. Rufus Isaacs is that of a 
keen blade, tempered of finest steel, and 
kept in constant use. These early vigils 
explain much, but not everything. ‘ In- 
finite pains,” precious as an outfit of 
genius, will not really explain genius. 
Behind ail that industry is a mind of 
finest quality, with a natural faculty for 
quick discrimination and sure grasp. 








But that is not all. 
Perhaps the best 
preparation for any 
given profession is . 
to be trained in 
another: and that pre- 
paration Mr. Isaacs 
had to the full. His 
Stock Exchange 
training did not last 
very many years— 
he left the City 
when he was not yet 
twenty-five — but it 
gave him a_ wide 
knowledge of human 
nature, a close fami- 
liarity with com- 
merce, and a rare 
quickness with 
figures. It was this 
quickness with 
figures that so sur- 
prised the world in his conduct of the 
Whitaker Wright case. On that occasion 
Mr. Isaacs rose, after many days of listen- 
ing, and made a speech without notes 
which showed a complete mastery of one 
of the most complicated cases in modern 
finance—a case that had completely 
baffled the law-officers of the Crown. 
After that nothing was left for the un- 
happy prisoner but swift, merciful death. 

How does a great advocate make his 
fame? How, out of that weary crowd of 
briefless barristers that haunt the Law 
Courts like flitting ghosts of youthful 
hopes,.does one emerge like Rufus Isaacs, 
and carry all before him? Perhaps none 
knows so little as he, the successful 
advocate himself. Sometimes, after many 
plodding years, he “ wakes to find himself 
famous” over a case which has not very 
passionately excited him, but has drawn 
out some power of which he was himself 
only half conscious. All round him is a 
ring of keen-eyed watchers, the solicitors. 
Their sole object is to win cases, and 
they keep every faculty open to find the 
man who can do the winning. Specialism 
has something to do with it. A man 
enters the Bar who has been an engineer: 
he has a fair chance, if he shows himself 
a good advocate, of securing the engineer- 
ing cases. The law is so vast and knowledge 
is so big that some technical skill, such as 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs gained in the City, may 
make all the difference between success 
and failure. 
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But that is far from explaining every- 
thing. ‘lake Mr. Rufus Isaacs’ case 
again. He is often quoted as an amazing 
case of a sudden, successful rise. But he 
was at the Bar for ten years before he 
emerged on to the sun-lit heights of fame. 
He had to climb the dull lower slopes. 
During those years he became known 
as a good pleader in commercial cases, 
and he obtained plenty of work—the 
sort of work where the toil is great 
and the pay is slight. In 1898 he was 
working as hard as he has ever worked 
in his life. ‘Then Lord Halsbury gave 
him silk—“to save Rufus Isaacs’ life,” 
as he genially put it at the time. 
The change meant a precious saving of 
energy. That keen blade was kept 
for tasks worthy of it, instead of being 
blunted on the thousand vulgar quarrels 
of a litigious world. By the law of the 
profession he had to reserve himself for 
big cases; and he began to emerge. 
Perhaps his first great success was his 
defence of Zhe Star from Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain’s libel action—-when he 
fought a hard, uphill fight against the 
formidable assault of Sir Edward Clarke. 
But the solicitors had already found 
him out. They had noted something in 
his pleading which was precisely what 
they were looking for: he could force 
a witness to reveal a hidden fact. He 
could appeal from a hostile judge to a 
jury, and win by subtle appeals to human 
nature. The day of “special fees” and 
“refreshers”” — that 
magic day in a 
barrister’s life—had 
already begun. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs 
was just the man to 
take at the - flood 
that tide which leads 
on to fortune. He = iia 
did not lose his head YY ean An 


the strain of effort. 
He resisted that 
inevitable temptation 
to enjoy life which 
comes on the strenu- 
ous worker who has 
won success. He 
slaved as hard as 
ever—perhaps harder 
—and piled triumph 
on triumph. ‘I'here 
is no need to number 
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his achievements here. But perhaps 
the most brilliant, next to his pulverisa- 
tion of Whitaker Wright, was his defence 
of Sir Edward Russell, of Zhe Liverpool 
Daily Post, against the offended justices 
of Liverpool. That is, I believe, the 
case of which he is most proud. With 
a hostile judge, and a jury that was 
politically opposed to him, he gained a 
triumphant acquittal He perhaps feels 
that his success was of some service to 
the great cause of free speech. 

That brings us to a side of Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs’ activities over which grey heads 
are often shaken. He is not only an 
advocate: he is also a keen politician. 
““A sad diversion of energy,” some will 
say. That is not altogether true, even 
from the professional point of view. 
Parliament means an alternative career 
to the barrister. He may become a judge 
without going there, but he cannot be- 
come a law officer of the Crown, or grasp 
the supreme prize of the Lord Chancellor- 
ship. ‘I think I would rather have been 
Lord Chief Justice than Leader of the 
House of Commons,” was a remark made 
by Sir William Harcourt in his later days. 
But an ambitious man likes to have the 
choice. There may come a day when he 
grows tired of the strife of the courts— 
when even money-making becomes a 
weariness of the flesh. ‘Thus many of the 
wisest barristers drift into Parliament. But 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs is more than a shrewd 
worldling in this matter. He is a keen 
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Listening to ‘‘my learned friend.” 
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politician. During all last autumn 
session, when he was rising every day at 
4 a.m. to do his law-work, he was regularly 
in his place at Westminster every evening. 
He is a good Member of Parliament, and 
looks closely after his constituency. Often 
in the evening, after his work at the courts, 
and a hurried dinner at home, his motor 
carries him off to Paddington, and he 
slips down to Reading to make a speech 
or attend a public dinner. Returning by 
eleven, he thinks himself lucky if he is 
back at midnight, to be up again at four 
in the morning. 
“What a life!” 
is it lived?” 


‘How 
wonder. 


you will say. 
You may well 


As one looks at Mr. Isaacs’ slim, youthful, 
figure, one trembles to remember how 
many strong men have gone down under it 
—men like Lockwood, Alfred Cock, Lord 
The life could not 


Russell of Killowen. 
be lived at 
all without 
holidays. But 
a barrister is 
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more than a few hours in the day. But 
an advocate has so much variety. Once 
the cases are fully mastered, then the 
pleading is, to a man like Mr. Isaacs, pure 
joy. He “drinks delight of battle with 
his peers.” There are doubtless days 
when this delight is dimmed by anxiety, 
But with victory come ease and confidence, 
Habit takes off the edge of worry. As 
the brain becomes accustomed to this 
form of energy, so it works with less and 
less effort. Sleep itself becomes the ally 
of work, and it is the experience of many 
such workers that after the mere reading 
of the facts over-night the brain will 
emerge from rest with the whole per- 
spective mysteriously clear—the salient 
facts in front, and the unimportant facts 
forgotten. Besides, it must not be sup- 
posed that all cases are equally exacting. 
It is the opinion of some eminent advo- 
catesthatonly 
one out of 
every five 
cases calls 











happily al- forth all the 
most as well skill of the 
off for holli- advocate. 
days as a The remain- 
schoolmaster. ing four are 
He has six- decided on 
teen weeks the facts and 
in the year es a documents, 
ten weeks of i f f ff 1 ft The fifth case 
long vaca- A hint from his junior. sways to and 
tion, three fro, and is 


weeks at Christmas, two at Easter, and 
ten days at Whitsuntide. Then he has 
his week-ends. The lawyer’s week is 
only five days; and on Saturday and 
Sunday, at any rate, men like Mr. Isaacs 
can breakfast with their fellow-mortals. 
It is good for such men to have hobbies. 
At present his thoughts are very much 
taken up with his beloved motor. He 
need not, and does not, open a law-book 
during his sixteen weeks of holiday. 
He browses on general literature, and 
enjoys the free and open world. All 
that goes to prevent narrowness, and to 
prolong life. 

But another explanation of the advocate’s 
life lies in the nature of the work. A writer 
cannot sit at his desk for more than six 


hours a day—few for more than five 
with any profit, A surgeon cannot 
command his nerve for more than a 


certain number of operations. An orator 
or a preacher cannot safely speak for 





decided by the advocate’s power in re- 
vealing the character of a witness, or 
convincing a jury of a new interpretation 
of the facts. Into that case the advocate 
throws all his energy: and it is by that 
case he rises or falls. 

So great is the joy of the life that a 
man like Mr. Rufus Isaacs is often un- 
conscious that he is working much harder 
than other men. He grows accustomed 
even to the early rising. On the first day 
of holiday he is conscious of a gap which 
is at first difficult to fill. But then comes 
the reaction, and with it a craving for 
rest. For the actual strain on nerve and 
brain must be tremendous. Juniors— 
anxious, eager “devils,” as they are so 
strangely and unaccountably named— 
may take off most of the drudgery ; but 
of what is left the quality is most exacting. 
The brain must be ever at its very best. 
It must be ever ready to face that fifth 
case, where everything depends on the 
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A sketch in the corridors. 


creative imagination—the faculty of capricious applause of the public, with its 
piecing together a complex life-story and golden stream of favours, to another man, 
reading its meaning. If it be not ready, How many have passed on that road! 
there is ever the danger of a sudden break- But if ever an advocate has come to 
down, and the quick passing away of that _ stay, it is Mr. Rufus Isaacs. 


GIFT-FLOWERS. 


Y dearest, why should they distress With a breath from your lips you may 
you? scatter 
Tis I that must suffer-—not you, The blossoms that scented the air, 
[f words that were but to caress you And your mirror may say if it matter 
Are seeming to woo. One stays in your hair. 


Yet keep them a day in your bosom, 
Yet hold them one night in your breast— 
A day is a life for a blossom, 
And night is its rest. 


A. Hucu, FISHER. 

















BY DAVID BURT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK. 


ROM the little glazed-in cabin, 
fk which occupied the most sheltered 
corner of the yard, and was 
popularly known as “ ‘The Orfice,” came 
the order that Ginger was to go to the 
wharf and give a hand with the unloading 
of the barge Polyanthus. 

The tide was out. The Polyanthus, 
sitting snugly on her chalk bed, carried a 
cargo of Thames ballast, which could 
be only properly removed to the wharf 
by the united and orderly efforts of a 
gang of six men, assisted by a couple of 
cranesmen with their derricks. Five 
men were stripped to their work, The 
sixth, who had been coughing for a 
month with vehemence, had at length 
overdone it and broken a_blood-vessel. 
He had been sent home in a cab, 
accompanied by a stripling from ‘ The 
Orfice,” and so Ginger was unexpectedly 
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called upon to fill the vacany in the 
ranks caused by his sudden indisposition. 

One’s opportunities for advancement in 
this world are invariably the outcome of 
another’s misfortunes. Until this Monday 
morning had brought him the blessing of 
employment as yardman, or general 
labourer, at sevenpence an hour, Ginger 
had been out of work for five weeks; 
and now, by the tragic collapse of the 
man with the cough, he was suddenly 
promoted to a piecework gang which 
was earning its hourly shilling or eighteen- 
pence per man, 

But could he do the work? He would 
try. As he walked towards the wharf he 
tightened the belt round the empty 
middle of him, and vowed that, for the 
sake of his wife and children, who had 
not tasted proper food for five weeks, he 
would try his best. 














ON THE WHARF. 
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But, as the speed of an army in the 
field is the speed of its slowest unit, so 
the earning capacity of a piecework gang 
js governed by the tardiness of its least 
efficient member. 

The gang of six, by working together 
for some weeks, had acquired a degree 
of proficiency in this particular work 
which could not be beaten on all Thames- 
side; and Ginger felt, as he went down 
the ladder, that he could not hope to do 
them justice, 

He moistened his hands, and, grasping 
the shovel valiantly, set to'work with a 
will; but, as he shot the stuff into the 
hoppers, all his bones felt out of joint. 
He was slow, and he bungled ; his shovel- 
fuls were not equal to the shovelfuls of the 
rest of the gang, and he knew that dark 
looks were being cast at him as the work 
proceeded more slowly than it should. 

“Now then, Ginger,” cried the fore- 
man, who was standing on the wharf, 
put your back into it.” 

Ginger did not resent the remark. He 
knew it was only the presence of the 
foreman that kept the other men from 
expressing their opinion. So he bent 
his back to the task again with a renewed 
effort of will, although the back seemed 
almost at breaking point, and his hands 
were hot and chafed, and his lips parched. 
A syren sounded out across the water. 
It was twelve o’clock—only an hour to 
dinner-time. Ginger felt that if he could 
last out till then, and get a good meal, 
he could do his job in the afternoon 
almost as well as the best of them. 

As the sound of the syren died out, the 
foreman moved away from the wharf, and 
the men’s tongues were loosened. Ginger 
was no stranger to them; indeed, as an 
odd man engaged at odd times about the 
yard, he was well known and well liked ; 
but as an inefficient workman, impairing 
the earning powers of the gang, it was 
another matter, 

“Go on,” said the stoutest member of 
the gang, “shove your shovel in as though 
you meant it. What do you reckon we’ve 
got you down on this barge for? You're 
only in the bloomin’ way, you are.” 

“If you couldn’t do the job,” said 
another, “‘you’d no business to took it 
on—spi'lin the business for them as does 
Want to earn a bit. How much do you 
reckon we’re going to make to-day ?” 

“Old Kingy broke a blood-vessel on 
this ’ere job,” Ginger protested. 


It was an unfortunate remark, for it 
brought down a very fury of abuse upon 
him. 

“Well, you'll watch that you don’t,” 
said the first speaker, his temper rising. 
“You've been miking round ’ere for a job 
for the last month, and, now you've got 
one, you won’t shape to it. Look ’ere, 
you stand off this afternoon and I’ll bring 
my boy o’ fourteen down. He'll lift more 
in a hour nor what you would ina day; 
and ’ave less say about it, too.” 

“If ’e don’t stand off after dinner Z 
shall,” said the oldest, and by no means the 
hardest working man of the gang. “Tain’t 
going to earn other blokes’ money for ’em.” 

“Look ’ere, Ginger,” cried a swarthy 
young fellow, roused to desperation by 
this last remark, “if you come aboard 
this afternoon I shall hit you with a 
shovel—I tell you straight I shall.” 

The quarrel, which was becoming 
dangerous, was suddenly stopped by the 
timely return of the foreman; and the 
men worked out the remainder of the 
morning shift in a sullen silence. 

Presently a hideous chorus of bells and 
hooters proclaimed the hour of one 
o'clock. The skeps were deposited on the 
wharf, the rattle of the chains ceased ; 
blue-aproned girls, and boys with red 
woollen scarves, brought their fathers’ 
dinners, and the whole riverside rested 
for the midday meal. 

The gang on the Polyanthus were 
too hungry to renew the quarrel just yet; 
they took their meal, for the most part, 
seated on upturned baskets and buckets 
in a cleared space in the well of the barge, 
but Ginger was not of their number. At 
the stroke of one, he had climbed up the 
ladder on to the wharf, stiffly, like a tired 
swimmer ; and he was now seated on a 
bollard looking anxiously inshore. 

But the looked-for little figure with the 
dinner basket did not come. Ginger 
realised that the cheap butcher at the 
corner of the street would not trust his 
missis, notwithstanding that her husband 
had found work at last ; and that there 
would, therefore, be no dinner for his 
family or himself that day. 

Ginger turned round on his seat and 
looked out across the river, and thought 
bitterly of the afternoon’s work, which, 
being hungry, he would not be able to get 
through ; and his face became as grey as 
the mud on the dismal foreshore spread 
out before him. 
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The swarthy young fellow in the barge 
glanced up and saw him sitting apart on 
the bollard, the very picture of despair. 

“ Poor old Ginger’s dinner ain’t come,” 
be remarked to his mates, speaking with 
his mouth full. 

“ What sort of a dinner would come to 
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“Ere, I got a bit o’ tater I don’t want,” 
* And here's a bit o’ bread.” 
“Who's got a plate ?” 
‘’Ere you are. I got two; he can have 
one 0’ mine.” 

**Come on, Ginger, mate,” cried the 
oldest man of the gang, when the olla 
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you, do you reckon, if you’d been out o’ 
work for five weeks?” asked a mild- 
looking, grey-haired man who had taken 
no part in the onslaught on Ginger. 
“Strike me,” said the young man, “I 
never thought o’ that. ’Ere, I'll give the 


poor beggar part of my dinner.” 

“ And [ll give him a bit o’ mine,” said 
the stout man. 

“So will I.” 
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“*Old Kingy broke a blood-vessel on this ‘ere job.’” 


podrida was ready. ‘Come on down 
and ’ave a bit of dinner along o’ us.” 

Ginger accepted the invitation with the 
air of one who would do the same for his 
fellows if ever the opportunity should 
arise. ; 

“Thank ye, mates. I shall be all right 
when I’ve got this into me,” he said, as 
he sat down to the feast. 

And so it proved, 


























The emigrants’ first sight of Quebec. 


THE NEW 


EXODUS. 


EMIGRATION AS “PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” BY THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


BY OLSTON BLACK. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


TALL young man pushed his way 
A to the gangway through the crowd 
of emigrants on deck, exclaiming : 

“Tm going ashore.” 

The stout little officer in charge put his 
arm across the narrow passage, with a 
“Stand back, please.” 

“T’m going ashore, I tell you,” repeated 
the young man in a higher key, excited 
by resistance. ‘‘ Let me pass, will you ?” 

The little officer took another tack. 
“Well,” said he, “there’s no need to 
alarm yourself. The tender’s coming 
back again. I’ve got to go ashore, too.” 

“You're sure she is?” said the young 
man. 

At this point a man, whom I shall call 
the “ Man in Charge,” strolled up to him 
with his hands in his pockets, and asked 
im a disinterested sort of way, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? Feeling a bit out of sorts, eh ?” 





The young man turned on him with 
quick suspicion, which, however, stopped 
at his lips, and he frankly unbosomed 
himself. ‘‘ You see,” he said, “ I’ve been 
knocking about too much already, and 
since I got home from Australia I’ve 
been—I’ve been celebrating, and my 
nerves aren’t—see what I mean? I 
thought I’d go to Canada, but—I daren’t. 
I’d go mad before I got there.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” said the other, 
with perfect assurance. ‘‘ Take a dose of 
bromide and go to bed, and you'll be all 
right in the morning.” With that he 
strolled along a bit; but he took care 
to stay pretty near the top of the gang- 
way. 

The young man stood irresolute, then 
sat down on another passenger’s box and 
watched the tender puffing away to the 
Liverpool landing-stage. 
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I talk with the Man in Charge. 


I sat next the dissuader at lunch in the 
saloon, and found that he was the ‘‘ Con- 
ductor” of the largest party of emigrants 
on board the Lake Abditibbi—a Salva- 
tion Army party. “And are youa fS 
I began. 

“No,” said he, ‘but Pve seen a great 
deal of their work, and the more I know 
the more I admire them. ‘Then I lived 
in Canada a good while, and know the 
ways of the country pretty well, so they 
asked me to take charge of one of their 
conducted parties. They’ll have sent out 
about thirteen thousand people by the 
end of the season. It’s 
a bit late now, and a 
good many of this party 
are the wives and chil- 
dren of men who have 
had time to settle down 
and make homes for 
themselves over yonder. 
But I’ve got a lot of 
men going out on their 
own account. A lot of 
them are going out on 
special harvesters’ tickets. 
If they agree to do not 
less than four weeks’ 
work harvesting wherever 
they may be sent on the 
prairie, they get all the 
way from Liverpool to 
Winnipeg for £6.” 

“And are all these 
people Salvationists?” I 
asked. 

“Dear me, no!” said 
the Man in _ Charge. 
** And they don’t belong 
to the class that the 
Salvation Army has most to do with 
at home, either, though some of them 
would have if they’d stayed in England 
much longer. Most of them are leaving 
because of no work, or slack work, but a 
good many simply because they are 
enterprising and ambitious, and want to 
be independent, and don’t see that the 
work they had would ever lead to any- 
thing but the workhouse at the end.” 

“Then how does the Salvation Army 
get hold of them ?” 

“They get hold of the Salvation Army. 
They write to Colonel Lamb—he’s the 
Chief of the Army’s Emigration Depart- 
ment—either because they know the 
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Colonel D. C. Lamb, Head of 
Emigration Department. 











Army is always ready to help people in 
difficulties, or, pretty often, because they 
know it’s a religious organisation and 
they’ve been connected with churches or 
chapels themselves. Then he sends them 
a form to fill up with all sorts of informa- 
tion about their age, occupation, health, 
and so on. Here are some of the 
questions they have to answer: ‘Are 
you strong and able-bodied?’ ‘Do you 
understand the management and handling 
of horses?’ ‘Do you know anything of 
country work ?’ ‘Are you willing to accept 
any kind of employment on arrival ?’ ‘If 
family not sailing with you, state how they 
are provided for.’ Some of them, of 
course, are Salvationists, 
and in that case they 
are asked to give their 
record,” 

“What help do 
these folk get?” I asked. 
“Does the Salvation 
Army pay their fares 
across?” 

“Tt does not often give 
their fare, but it advances 
money if there seems 
good reason to believe 
that the loan will be 
repaid. And so far there 
has been little to com- 
plain of in that matter. 
The loan in the case 
of a single man _ will 

. amount to about £9— 

45 10s. for the Atlantic 

passage, £1 155. for rail- 

way fare to some point 

in Ontario, #1 15s. for 

food and sundries on 

the journey up country, 

and something over for 
contingencies. The emigrant is told that 
he ought to have at least #1 in his 
pocket for contingencies on his arrival, 
or £5 if he is a married man.” 

“That seems little enough if he has 
to keep himself in Canada till he gets 
work.” 

“Ves, theoretically, but as a matter of 
fact every single man so far sent out has 
found work ready and waiting for him 
before his arrival.” 

I suppose I looked a little incredulous 
at this. 

“It’s a remarkable thing to say, I 
know,” said the Man in Charge. “ But 
then, the Salvation Army is a remarkable 
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concern. You see, it has its local corps 
all over the country, and all in touch with 
one another through Brigadier Howell, 
the ‘Secretary for Emigration’ at head- 
quarters in Toronto. Any man whom the 
Army takes up gets a card of introduction, 
which he can present to the officer in 
command wherever he happens to find 
himself. ‘The officer either finds a job 
for him at once, or passes him on to 
another place where men are wanted. 
There is naturally a sort of freemasonry 
among Salvationists, and these emigrants 
get the benefit of it, whether they are 
Salvationists or not. The ensign of a 
Canadian village corps was roused up one 
night by three men 
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each applicant an expected worker who is 
most likely to suit the place. But we 
shall see a little of that process later on. 


Down in the ’tween Decks. 


Taking my ease on the upper deck that 
first evening, I caught sight of my friend 
the Man in Charge emerging from one of 
the companion-ways on to the forward 
deck. 

“Well,” said I, when he joined me, 
“how are your flock settling down ? ” 

“Pretty well,” said he, with a smile; 
“but I’ve had some amusing experiences 
down below. Mr. Smith, for instance, 





who had spent 
their last cent and 
had nothing but 
their introduction 
cards left. He 
gave them his own 
bed for the night, 
shared his break- 
fast with them in 
the morning, got 
work for them on 
the railway, and 
went bond for the 
price of their 
navvies’ overalls 
at the village 
store. And _ al- 
most any of his 
brother _ officers 
would have done 
the same. But, 
as I was saying, 
it is only in ex- 
ceptional cases 




















that the need of 
applying to a 
local officer should occur. While in 
England it is the man wanting work 
who applies to the Salvation Army, in 
Canada it is the man wanting workers. 
The Army officers in Toronto are simply 
flooded with applications for men, and to 
a less extent for women and for boys.” 
While this stream of employers’ applica- 
tions is pouring in from all parts of 
Canada, there is pouring in to meet it 
from England a stream of “ Advice Notes,” 
giving the description and qualifications 
of the emigrants who are about to arrive, 
and it is the very responsible duty of 
Staff-Captain Patterson at the immigrants’ 
reception office at Quebec to adjudge to 


The morning romp: quite well again. 


came to inform me that he found the 
cabin allotted to him and three other 
men occupied by an elderly gentleman 
and his wife. The elderly gentleman was 
all right, but her ladyship’s ticket was for 
another compartment, where she will have 
to put up with the company of her own 
sex for the voyage. Then there was 
Mrs. Brown, who could find no abid- 
ing-place because Mrs. Robinson and 
her children, who were booked to share 
Mrs. Brown’s cabin, had brought Mr. 
Robinson in along with them. So I had 
to be very hard-hearted and shift Mrs. 
Jones and Mr. Robinson to their allotted 
quarters. ‘There were a few other little 
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corners like that to be smoothed over, 
but that’s all.” 
In the morning the sea was getting up, 
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The second day of the voyage is really 
the first on the ocean, and is always 
rather a gloomy time in the steerage, 

















and many of the emigrants therefore were 
not. What always has surprised me in 
crossing the Atlantic is that the steerage 
passengers stand it as well as they do. 
The ‘‘steamer smell” pervading the 
atmosphere below stairs in nearly every 
ship I have crossed by would turn most 
stomachs even on shore. 

Fortunately, the steerage accommoda- 
tion is steadily improving. ‘They do not 
call it steerage now, by the way—it is 
simply third class; and in some of the 
latest built of the Atlantic fleet the third- 
class passengers have a spacious dining- 
saloon, a smoking-room of their own, and 
a sitting-room for the ladies, as well as 
positively a sandhill for the children to 
play in. Best of all, they have fresh air. 
The Lake Additibbi was not a floating 
palace, and the central strip of main deck 
where the emigrants had to feed, and, in 
fact, to spend all their waking hours in bad 
weather, was very cramped and dark ; but 
the ventilation was far better then I have 
known it in some of the celebrated ‘ grey- 
hounds” running to New York. 


Fine weather: a siesta on the after-hatch. 


Most of those who are not sick think 
they are going to be, and nearly all are 
depressed by the strangeness and dis- 
comforts of their surroundings—too de- 
pressed by these, in fact, to realise at first 
the bitterness of leaving home. ‘The ex- 
aggerated and robustious good health of 
those who do not suffer, intensify the 
misery of those who do, Another twenty- 
four hours, however, worked wonders. 
Even those poor women who “had it 
bad,” and whose husbands had had hard 
work to drag them on deck, began to 
realise that what they had considered the 
ship’s “rolling” was quite imperceptible 
to an eye unprejudiced by the stomach, 
and to accept the assurance of hardened 
sea-goers that the Lake Additibbi was 
steady as a rock, 

A little enamelled flag pinned on the 
coat was the badge distinguishing a 
member of the Salvation Army party 
from the rest of the eight hundred emr- 
grants; but there were two who needed 
no such identification, for the red jersey 
of their corps would have betrayed them 
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ly at any distance up to half a mile. On 
ys the second evening out, one of these 
e, gentlemen informed the Man in Charge 


that they were “having a little meeting ” 
down below. We all went down together. 
Packed as closely and as harmoniously as 
herrings in a barrel, leaving barely room 
for busy and indifferent stewards to pass 
toand fro with their bowls and buckets, 
about a hundred men and a few women 
were singing the songs of Zion, under 
the leadership of a sallow young man 
with a white and purple ribbon in his 
button-hole. ‘The badge proclaimed him 
a member of another party, going out 
under the guardianship of the Church 


Army. 


Why they were Emigrants. 


Next morning I spied the Man in 
Charge descending to the forward deck 
with something more than his hands in 
his pockets, and discovered that he had 
a habit of making a daily distribution of 
toffee to all the youngsters he could find, 


NEW 
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at best, and a little bit of toffee goes a 
long way.” 

It was really astonishing how long the 
Man in Charge took to go from one end 
of the deck to the other. Scores of 
emigrants were lying in wait for him, and 
sprang up from their reclining place on 
the forward hatch to beset him. Often a 
dozen or a score of men would be seen 
crowding round him and hanging on his 
words. It was evident, from what I 
heard as I stood on the outskirts of the 
little crowd, that scarce a trade, profession, 
or social grade was unrepresented in the 
steerage of the Lake Adbdbitibbi. ‘They 
were not all anxious about their future, 
though some who seemed least anxious 
had really most cause for anxiety—young 
men of the happy-go-lucky sort, for 
example, who would speedily discover 
that in Canada they were at least a million 
miles from Happy-go-lucky Land. ‘There 
was a good sprinkling, too, of genuine 
farm labourers, whom the Dominion 
absorbs as thirstily as a dry sponge sucks 
in moisture. There were also a great 




















above stairs or below. “ Well, you know,” 
he said, almost apologetically, when I 
told him I thought it a capital idea, “a 
ship’s a poor sort of place for the kiddies 








A family booked for Canada, 








many whose occupations up to date had 
had little or no resemblance to farm work 
of any kind, but who had made up their 
minds, either with or without alacrity; to 
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the first condition of successful emigration 
—that they should be ready to take their 
coats off and go right on the land if they 
could not at once get the occupation they 
were used to. Most of the inquirers were 
of this class. Here, now, was a man of 
Kent—a machine sawyer, agood workman, 
and a teetotaller, who had nevertheless 
come down to earning a scanty livelihood 
by hawking fish. Here, too, was a carman 
from a Midland town, whose average 
earnings when in work had been 24s. 
a week, with seven children to keep, and 
he had only had three weeks’ work out of 
fifteen. Another was a well-set-up young 
box-maker, who had married on the 
strength of an uncle’s £90 legacy, but 
had seen his piano, his plush parlour 
suite, and all the rest of his domestic 
elegancies, go, piece by piece, to the pawn- 
shop. One group was composed of four 
ex-soldiers, the first of whom had been a 
carpenter, the second a fitter’s labourer, 
the third a moulder, while the fourth had 
tried his hand at both wood-carving and 
gas-stoking, and had failed to make a 
regular living at either. One man had 
been a stone-mason, another a newsagent, 
another a crane-driver, and so on through 
the whole Trades Directory. 


The Tisdale Colony. 


Most of them had only a vague idea 
what part of the country they were going 
to. As this point has to be decided by 
the officials in Quebec, who know exactly 
where men are wanted when the vessel 
arrives, the passenger is given not a 
railway ticket to a particular station, but 
a coupon exchangeable at Quebec for a 
ticket to the exact spot where his allotted 
employer lives. Only a small percentage 
of the whole number had any money 
to speak of, and two of these had it all 
stolen out of their pockets on board; 
but there was one pleasant-looking gentle- 
man who, seeing his trade slipping away 
from him, had had the foresight and 
resolution to clear out of the Old Country 
before it slipped away altogether, and 
who confidentially assured the Man in 
Charge that he had £50 in bank notes 
stitched away in some obscure part of 
his clothing. He probably possessed 
more cash than any other man in the 
steerage; but he was not the richest, 
ail the same. That distinction belonged 


to a versatile gentleman from a south- 
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country village—shoemaker, postmaster, 
and bee-keeper in one—and his wealth 
floated around him for all men to 
see in the shape of a thrifty wife and 
nine promising children. ‘This was one 
of the families, specially selected for 
every quality and endowment likely to 
be of value in the Canadian North-West, 
whom the Salvation Army is sending out 
to form the nucleus of a new colony at 
Tisdale, in Saskatchewan. This, by the 
way, is a very interesting experiment. 
The land is owned by the Canadian 
Order of Foresters, and they have asked 
the Salvation Army to people it, selling 
the land to them at from seven to ten 
dollars an acre, which is now considerably 
under market price. Sixteen families, 
so far, have beea transplanted to Tisdale 
from the Old Country, and half a dozen 
from Canada and the States to mix with 
them. By organising their forces in co- 
operative gangs, and jointly hiring a 
steam plough, they have made as muclt 
progress at the end of their first year 
as many of their neighbours have at the 
end of their third; and, instead of spend- 
ing several years in a rough log shack, 
they have got into four- or five-roomed 
cottages before beginning their first winter 
in the country. 

We can hardly realise in this country, 
with its almost insoluble problem “ What 
to do with our children,” how true in 
Canada to-day is the judgment of 
Solomon—“ Happy is the man who hath 
his quiver full of them.” 

One of the emigrants, by the way, 
had his wealth doubled suddenly in 
mid-Atlantic by the arrival of a daughter. 
The young lady’s fellow-passengers above 
stairs promptly acted on the principle 
that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
and the young lady was thus launched 
on life in mid-ocean with an endowment 
fund of £4 10s., to which her parents 
added a Christian (or rather Pagan) name, 
borrowed legitimately enough from the 
ship. ‘ Abbitibbi” being too much of 
a mouthful, and Tibbie being thought 
trivial, the process of elimination ended 
in the child being christened Abbie. 


The New Land. 


Time and space, despite the axioms of 
science, being by no means infinite, I 
take a somewhat perilous liberty with the 
engines of the Lake Additibbi, and drive 
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her past Newfoundland and up the St. 
Lawrence without another moment’s delay. 
On the quay at Quebec stands waiting for 
her a fresh-complexioned gentleman in the 
world-wide uniform of a Salvation Army 
officer. “We've got work for every one 


of red-tape. 
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them and hold them fast in a mighty net 


Following the example of 
the United States, the Dominion of 
Canada is taking particular pains to bar 
out every one who is likely either to 
spread disease or to become a charge on 





main street. 


The first tent homes. 











The ox team. 


The co-operative steam plough. 








Views of the Tisdale Colony. 


of the party!” he shouts up to the Man 
in Charge. ‘Ihe shout works miracles of 
good cheer on board. ‘The passengers 


presently stream down the gangway laden 
with bags, boxes, bundles, and babies, and 
are gently herded into a vast immigration 
shed, where Government officials catch 





the community. Capital is longed for in 
Canada almost as much as human flesh 
and blood, but, no matter how much 
money the immigrant has in his pocket, 
if the examiners find him undesirable in 
other respects, back he goes to England 
by the next ship. 

38 
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That corner of the great shed where 
the Salvation Army officers in shirt sleeves 
(for the day was raging hot) had their 
office was a veritable sanctuary to the 
bewildered immigrants when they had 
been turned inside-out by officialism at 
the other end. Here every man or every 
head of a family received in exchange for 
his English coupon a railway ticket, and 
a card of introduction to the farmer or 
other employer for whom he was to work. 
It does not always follow that the man 
and the master who have been joined 
together on paper at Quebec actually enter 
into that relationship. Sometimes the man 
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tions over for the next boat. Here,” he 
went on, picking upa bunch of documents, 
‘are jobs waiting for blacksmiths, tailors, 
paperhangers, machine-hands, and, of 
course, any ‘number of farm and other 
labourers,” 


To Work! 


The Man in Charge turned away with 
a sigh when his flock were finally off his 
hands ; and it was not altogether a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘’The steamer troubles come 
pretty hard on untravelled folk at first,” 
he said, “but I sometimes think the 




















The new-born emigrant. 
Little Miss Abbie, born at sea, with father and nurse, 


is intercepted on the train by some rival 
employer, and, if his own conscience is 
equally elastic, takes the bait of higher 
wages and leaves his promised master in 
the lurch. On the other hand, sometimes 
an employer will not wait, and the immi- 
grant arrives at his destination to find the 
promised vacancy already filled. In this 
case, however, his disappointment is likely 
to be very short, so far is the demand for 
men in excess of the supply. ‘‘ From the 
beginning of the season,” I heard the 
Staff-Captain say, “‘ we’ve never been able 
to catch up with the applications. After 


every shipload is disposed of we have still 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty applica- 





railway journey is harder on them, In 
the colonist cars they can pull out the 
seats and stretch themselves at night, but 
they get mighty little sleep without 
bedding. You can get a sort of a 
mattress for 75 cents, a pillow for 20, 
and a blanket for 80 cents, but few of 
them have got the money to spare. How- 
ever, they'll be out of purgatory in three 
or four days at most, and they'll enjoy a 
real bed all the more when they get to It, 
just as you enjoy life ten times as much 
after a toothache-as you did before.” 
iven among the Salvation Army 
immigrants some are found after a while 
to lack the go and grit which a man must 
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have to succeed in the strenuous life of 
Canada. ‘These are the unadaptables, of 
whom England has sent out a higher per- 
centage than any other country—the 
“ Pliables,” to whom every unaccustomed 
hardship is a Slough of Despond, and who 
fly back at the first opportunity to the City 
of Destruction, there to slander the land 
whose tests they could not pass. These, 
however, are but a minority. I could 
fill pages innumerable with true tales of 
success won by plain men of merely 
average quality by simply buckling to 
and doing their best. Here, for instance, 
is one who in England had the name of 
not being over-fond of work, but who has 
imbibed so much of the spirit of industry 
around him that after a few months in a 
Canadian foundry he is in the running 
for a foreman’s berth. Here is another, 
who for health’s sake gave up an indoor 
life in England to become a farm labourer 
in the West. “I certainly had to work 
harder,” he says, “than ever I thought 
possible. I’d go to bed with every limb 
aching, but I got up at four in the morning 
and worked it off, and by the end of the 
year I could work with the best. In the 
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spring I went partners with three other 
fellows in a farm of our own. We had 
our troubles: our horse died, and one of 
the two cows fell sick; but I’ve got a 
berth for the: winter in a lumber camp 
at $9 a week and all found, and in the 
spring we'll make a fresh start with our 
savings and go ahead all right.” 

As for gratitude, we know the old 
story, “ Where are the nine?” Let us 
hope they feel what they do not ex- 
press; but here is the tenth, at any 
rate, coming into Commissioner Coombs’s 
office in Toronto to pay the last in- 
stalment of his loan. He is one of the 
simple folk of the earth, with less than 
average brains, but he has made uncom- 
monly good use of what he had. And he 
is not content now to pay what he owes: 
he insists on the officer accepting an extra 
25 cents. It is an American “ quarter,” 
and, pointing to the inscription, ‘“‘ In God 
we trust,” he exclaims with fervour, “That’s 
the secret of itall.” It is, at all events, the 
secret of the Salvation Army’s steady and 
cheerful persistence in the path that seems 
to have been marked out forthem, whether 
men appreciate and thank them or not. 


A MEMORY. 


BY GWENDOLEN LALLY. 


PASS the place where once Her steps had passed : 
A crumbling wall, a little heap of stone. 
Just as she stood, the sun upon her cast 
A shadow—and the shadow has not gone. 


I thought I could not bear to come again 
Back to this place, grief-blinded and alone ; 
Yes, it has waked anew the half-lulled pain... 


This crumbling wall... 


this little heap of stone 


Just as she passed here on a June’s hot day 
(She held those crimson roses in her hand), 
And here we loitered from the world away— 
This little glade that seemed like Fairyland. 


“June,” did I say? The snow is on the ground 
And on Her grave (twas summer when she died). 
How long ago it is since we two found 
The first spring violet, kneeling side by side! 


I dare not linger; I must also pass 
Far from this place, fare on my way alone. ... 
The snow has covered all the waving grass . . 


The crumbling wall. . . 





the little heap of stone. 
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, ‘HE station buildings were in star- 
light when Peter Reddy, the 
manager, came over from the 

office ; but the air was dry and laden with 

dust particles, a tropical atmosphere that 
rasped the skin and furrowed the tongue. 

Peter threaded his way between the posts 

that supported the creaking tin roof, 

penetrated to the gloom of the common 
mess room, and found a water beaker and 
the lime juice. He slaked his thirst with 
long, appreciative gulps. “ Humph!” 
he said, setting down the empty pannikin. 

“ Where’s Dixon ?” 

Somebody stirred in a corner, flung an 
arm over his head wearily, and stretched 


himself. “Ey—ah! I believe I was 
dozing. Dixon? Gone to bed, sickish. 


So has Moran, and Kelway. I say, Boss, 
this corner of the State of New South 
Wales is a cheerful spot for five nice 
young men to spend their prime in.” 
“It looks like a big drought,” Peter 
said, wrinkling his brow anxiously. He 
stared out for a moment at the illimitable 
loneliness beyond them. The Kooyong 
Koot run was a quarter of a million acres 
in extent, and it was small compared with 
some of its back-block neighbours. It 
was bearable in good seasons, when the 
stock increased and multiplied exceedingly, 
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and there was good grazing, and the 
owner (in Sydney) waxed fat and his 
deputies not too lean ; but in drought——! 
Peter was Australian born ; and he knew 
the long-drawn agony of it. 

“T’ve heard you say that once or twice 
before,” commented the voice from the 
chair, not without admonitory reflection. 

“It’s the sort of thing one hatches 
over,” Peter remarked. 

“So it is, my boy—so it is. 
lesser matters, too.” 

Reddy took a match from his pocket, 
and struck it. It flared up before his 
hatchet face, out of which his alert young 
eyes looked peevishly ; and it showed him 
a man dressed in the fragmentary remains 
of British-built garments, who blinked at 
him from a steamer chair. He lit his pipe. 
“ Heard from her lately, then?” he said. 

“The mail came in this afternoon. 
Didn’t you know ?” 

“The mail has no charms for me, 
Wynnstay,” Peter replied. ‘‘ My two old 
aunts in Melbourne write at Christmas, 
and I write back once a year, and with 
them my private correspondence begins 
and ends. There you are.” 

“Oh!” Wynnstay said. He, too, 
scraped a match and lit his pipe. ‘Then 
he said, with apparent irrelevancy: “I 
wonder if it is true that Hartrick is think- 
ing about resigning.” 


And 
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Peter pulled his pipe out of his mouth 
sharply, and put it back with deliberation. 
“Who told you that ?” he said. 

“T heard from Saunderson, the fellow 
that was jackarooing on the old man’s 
Gippsland place with me. Hartrick doesn’t 
know when he’s well off, by gad! Snug 
little Victorian run of thirty thousand 
acres, plump stock, balmy climate, rain at 
decent intervals j 

Peter groaned. 

“Ves, rain,” Wynnstay insisted, dwell- 
ing on the word. “And if Hartrick 
chucks up the managership there, it will 
be because he thinks he can’t stand the 
overwork and the responsibility.” 

They grinned out of the pipe-glow at 
each other in a mutual, derisive estimate 
of the absent. 

“The old man may offer it to you, 
Boss. Likely he will,” Wynnstay went 
on. The tone of his voice was subtly 
interrogative, and wistful. “ You—you’d 
take it, of course ?” 

“Wonder what it would feel like to be 
cool again,” Peter remarked evasively. 
Then he crossed his legs, and uncrossed 
them, and blew out a great smoke. 
Behind it, with a measured levelness of 
utterance, he said: “ Suppose you got it, 
old man.” 

“Um! Eh? Oh! I shouldn't,” 
Wynnstay exclaimed. ‘‘'Too good to be 
true, y know. The sort of thing that 
doesn’t happen.” 

“You're almost as morbidly pessimistic 
as Hartrick. Suppose it did?” 

“Tf it did... . There’s a neat little 
house, and a clear two-fifty, and the 
people about are neighbourly, and it’s a 
decentish climate for women. She would 
throw up her beastly teaching instanter, 
and she’d come—oh ! she’d come by the 
first steamer, and we—we’d be married 
the minute after. It would all be strange 
to her after Eastbourne ; but I swear she 
would take to it like a bird. I'd teach 
her to ride ; and I’d run Werrimoo on my 
head. Nobody can say I haven’t had my 
drilling and learned my business, can 
they? I’ve been out ten years. . . . By 
gad, that makes Rose over thirty!” . . . 

He checked himself, and laughed 
shamefacedly. ‘I’m not worth it,” he 
said. He sat up, and wiped his brow. 
“Phew, it’s hot.” 

Peter sat very still, pulling at his pipe, 
so still that he could hear many noises in 
the breathless night. He singled out a 
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mosquito hum, and the scraping of an 
opossum on the zinc roof, and the far- 
off plaint of sheep. He was thinking 
of his friend’s case, and these things 
seemed to be part and parcel of the 
harshness of it. . . . Wynnstay’s fiancée 
knew nothing of them; and Wynnstay 
knew too much. 

“ T wish I was a bit older,” he said. 

“ Time will put that right for you soon 
enough, my boy,” Wynnstay said. “ Your 
juvenility doesn’t make you any less the 
boss, as you probably have the gumption 
to perceive.” 

“Tt’s not that,” Peter said tartly. “It’s 
—it’s A man wants to be dried-up 
and tough to endure this country. It’s no 
place for a fellow with the juices still in 
him. When you're young you feel as if 
you had a right to enjoy living. Here we 
grind in a perpetual treadmill, and the 
hopelessness of it sickens me. The 
cruelty too—all the pitiful starvation and 
suffering of those poor silly devils of 
sheep. . . . It tempts one to be a coward, 
and turn one’s back upon it all, and give 
it best.” 

‘* Somebody has to stay.” 

“ Yes,” said Peter gloomily. 

Wynnstay rose, and manceuvring past 
the empty chairs, laid his hand on the 
manager’s shoulder. “You don’t mean 
that rot about clearing out,” he said. 
“Tt’s not in you to turn tail.” 

“Tsn’t it?” Reddy queried. ‘ That’s 
all you know. I haven’t any rosy visions 
of domestic bliss, but I’ve got the right ” 
—he flung the assertion out irritably— 
“T’ve got the s7gh¢ to breathe—to kick— 
to give myself a show before I shrivel 


up ” 





“I dare say we shall both get our 
opportunity some day,” Wynnstay said, 
musing. ‘‘We’ve done our whack; they 
say there’s a rough justice in most things 
in the long run. And I guess I know you, 
Peter, my son. You'll worry through to 
the end; and maybe the old man will 
write you his thanks on a half-sheet of 
note-paper. You'll probably have saved 
him a matter of twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds by the time you are through.” 

“The place cost him sixty,” Peter 
interjected. 

“That has nothing to do with you. 
A thunderin’ big drought, hey? That 
breaks hearts up here, and owners down 
yonder; but not your heart—and not 
mine.” 
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“Ay, it breaks hearts,” the manager 
said, with youthful solemnity. He felt an 
encouraging hand-clasp, and Wynnstay 
stumbled back into the darkness. 

“ Bye-bye, Boss! P’r’aps the old man 
will expand beyond the half-sheet. P’r’aps 
he’ll offer you Werrimoo as a mark of his 
gratitude and esteem, vice Hartrick trans- 
lated to higher spheres. Gad! how I'll 
envy you if he does!” 

His laugh was entirely genial as he 
vanished. Its buoyancy explained, per- 
haps, why Miss Rose Saunders, the 
governess at Eastbourne, waited with so 
much faithful devotion for the coming of 
remote joys. Wynnstay had small belief 
in himself as a favourite of fortune ; but 
he was undeniably cheery withal. 

Peter Reddy walked out on to the 
verandah. The stars, thickly sown in a 
velvet sky, winked at him, a countless 
multitude of eyes observing the naked 
soul of a man. “ Hartrick is going to 
give up Werrimoo,” he whispered. ‘‘It is 
certain, And it is a toss-up which of us 
gets it, if half they say is true.” He 
paused, and appeared to argue with 
himself. ‘‘ He is as good as I am at the 
work. There is nothing to choose between 
us.” He paused again. “JZ want a snug 
little billet in a civilised district, too,” he 
said angrily. ‘‘Why did I make him talk 
about the girl? What did he want to 
enlarge on the subject for? Is it my 
fault I haven’t got a girl? Now, és it ?” 

The stars winked with an exceeding 
brilliance. 

“‘T’ve sweated hard enough to earn it!” 
Peter snapped at them. Then he turned 
upon his heel and went to bed slowly, 
chewing the cud of profound and peevish 
meditation. 


II. 


The big drought settled upon the land. 
There was no half-heartedness about it: 
no showers fell to stay the invasion of the 
enemy; the skies remained inexorably 
brazen ; the water-holes dried; the salt- 
bush withered and shrivelled ; starvation 
widened its grim circle. 

The Kooyong Koot staff worked in a 
dogged fury: slaughtering the lambs to 
save the ewes; driving gaunt flocks from 
one bare paddock stretch toanother; finally 
mustering the stock sheep where they 
could be hand-fed and watered, and 
abandoning the rest to their fate. There 
was no lack of water at headquarters, but 
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the rising price of imported fodder and 
the difficulties of transport laid strangling 
hands upon the commissariat. News of 
other stations filtered in, never cheering, 
and often tragic; but the home run was 
too busy with its own travail to gossip 
about its neighbours. It accepted with 
indifference the tidings that an area as big 
as half Europe was without crop or herb- 
age, tottering on the brink of ruin. The 
individual miseries sufficed, to each man 
his own. 

Peter spent long evening hours in his 
little office, brooding over the dwindling 
tally. He had no heart for the company 
of the overseers ; and, besides, too much 
work in a losing cause had made them kittle 
cattle to manage. In such time of stress 
it was grateful relief to turn to Wynnstay, 
and know him to be always mildly cheer- 
ful, primed with a moderate optimism. 
The friendship between the two men 
tightened, tested and found true by 
adversity in all its joints. 

They were by this time a pair of gaunt, 
hollow-eyed ghosts ; and still the drought 
cut the ground under their feet, week by 
week and inch by inch. Peter continued 
to brood and to calculate ;:and presently 
he came to radical decision, and sought 
out his friend to declare it. 

“Old man, I’m going to shift the 
remnant. This is not a thing that will be 
over in a month—no, nor a year, may- 
be. ... There is feed of sorts down 
south, and pure-bred prize merinoes are 
worth boarding out. T’ll push ’em through 
to the railway, going dead slow and easy, 
and rail ’em down to Cattalong. Paying 
guests. .. . We shall want Ar breeding 
stock again ina year or two.” His eyes 
sought the devastated landscape, and 
swept it defiantly. 

Wynnstay turned the prospect over. 
It was not original, where men had stock 
sheep imported at fabulous prices. He 
had been expecting it ; or something like 
it. His comment was: “ You'll have to 
drive ’em across Ropner’s run. How’s 
that? This isn’t a time for hospitality.” 

‘“H’m, yes; Ropner is the difficulty,” 
Peter admitted. ‘ He will be pretty hard 
hit, of course, though I haven’t heard any- 
thing from that quarter for a month. 
Have you?” 

“No. Funny we haven't, if you come 
to think of it.” 

‘“‘ He will have had work enough to keep 
him at home,” Peter hazarded. “ Small 
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capitalists shouldn’t venture ’way back 
here: it’s all a gamble, and we know 
Ropner had no luck when he picked up 
Pineyap. . . . Of course, some one will 
have to fix it with him, and that is 
why I have come to you. Dixon’s leg, 
and Moran’s nerves. ... Can you be 
ready to ride over at sundown to-day ?” 

“T don’t see why not,” Wynnstay said 
helpfully. “The boys are a bit jumpy, 
aren't they? You are wise to ride ’em on 
the snaffle. This is an outside job. Of 
course I'll go. I say though i 

He stopped, a shade on his face, and 
then he threw his head back and laughed. 
“You won’t catch me wanting to linger 
long at Ropner’s to-morrow.” 

“ Why ? ” 
Reddy 
queried. 

‘*Mail- 
day, my 
son,” the 
other man 
said, smiling. 
“Her letter 
—d’ye see? 
I’m like the 
sailor-men 
who feel the 
girl at the 
end of the 
tow-rope.” 

The re- 
mark re- 
called their 
midnight 
conversation 
to Peter 
with a jerk. 
In spite of 
his _ profes- 
sional _ pre- 
occupation, 
he stood 
looking at 
his friend. 

““Wynn- 
Stay! Do 
you still be- 
lieve you 
will be able 
to make a 
home for 
her within a 
reasonable 
time?” he 

said. 
“Believe? 











“Found it dust-choked and dismantled.” 
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What’s the good of believing? 1 hope,” 
the optimist said. Then he depressed 
his tone slightly. “If I didn’t hope 
hard, 1 should curl up,” he added, 
avoiding Peter’s gaze. 

‘They looked at the steely sky for an 
instant, without speaking. 

“So that is what keeps you going,” 
Reddy commented. 

“Tt is part of the machinery,” Wynnstay 
said. “Why, Boss! You have your 
castles in the air, too. The old man ina 
generous mood, giving away Victorian 
managerships 

Peter glanced sideways at him, not with- 
out suspicion. ‘I understood that dream 
was common to us both,” he said coldly. 
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“So it is; and meantime, Hartrick 
whines and sits tight,” Wynnstay agreed, 
with his good-natured chuckle. Then, as 
if the subject lay lightly on his mind, he 
waved it away and began to talk of 
Ropner, and the sheep, and the choice 
‘of a horse for the long night ride. The 
task he had accepted could not be a 
congenial one, all things being as they 
were and Pineyap sixty miles away ; but 
he plunged into preparations for it 
without repining. 

Peter went back to the office, his wide- 
awake tilted over his eyes. The allusion 
to the Werrimoo managership flicked him 
on the raw; for his own last news, not 
yet communicated to the Kooyong Koot 
circle, was that Hartrick had formally 
handed in his resignation. If Wynnstay 
knew, he would apply. . . . But he did 
not know—yet. Peter winced. 


III. 


Wynnstay went away in the dusk, a 
water canteen clicking at his  saddle- 
bow, his face turned to where splendid 
southern constellations should shortly 
wheel into a violet sky. It had been 
blowing all day, a hot wind that tasted 
of the deserts, and the air was still harsh 
and gritty with dust. 

** You'll be back by dawn on Thursday,” 
Peter said. ‘After all, the letter won’t 
have to wait more than twelve hours. 
It will keep, I dare say.” 

“Oh! it will keep—yes,” Wynnstay said, 
filling the pipe that was to be his 
company. “’Tisn’t likely there will be 
anything revolutionary in it. No elderly 
relatives stand between us and the 
married man’s minimum; miracles don’t 
happen, you see. .. . I'll be wanting to 
get back pretty badly, all the same. I 
say, we fellows in love are awful fools, 
Peter, aren’t we? . . . So long.” 

“So long,” Reddy replied, watching 
him jog through the sliprails, Fools, 
were they? He was not so sure: his 
dominant sensation was a wistful jealousy 
as he turned back to the end of the day’s 
labours. 

It was a long ride,and evenan Australian 
horse would need nursing for the return 
journey on the following night. Wynnstay 
broke the march bya bivouac in the dead 
hours under the lee of a sandy ridge, and 
rode carefully, picking his course by the 
stars, into a sultry morning. He took 
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a snack just before sunrise, and watered 
Dandy, his big-boned steed, and drained 
the canteen down his own throat. As 
a rule, a rider forty miles from home 
would be careful to keep an emergency 
pint in his water-bottle ; but there was 
no need for that when there was refresh- 
ment for man and beast at Pineyap, and 
no difficulty about getting in by breakfast 
time. At seven he was able to pick up 
the far-off flash of zinc, and the line upon 
the horizon that meant the trees above 
Ropner’s roofs ; at eight the low huddled 
huts were full in view. 

“Even a little miscalculation would 
have been nasty, old horse, wouldn't it ?” 
Wynnstay said, tapping the empty canteen, 
“As it is, it works out to a nicety, and 
I can do with—say—four mugs of tea 
for breakfast, and you, I suppose, with 
the best part of a pailful of water, 
Humph! But this zs a barren and a dry 
land, Dandy.” 

He urged the horse onward. His pro- 
fessional eye was busy upon the ruin 
about him. He had been riding for an 
hour and a half on Ropner’s property, 
and so far he had not seen a sign of 
life, human or ovine. 

“Tt is the whole hog here ; it couldn't 
be worse,” he said. “My word, it is 
rough on Ropner.” He relapsed into 
meditative contemplation, and he drew 
slowly up to the homestead. 

A silence sat upon the hideous square 
of buildings—silence ominous and un- 
usual in a district where the uninvited 
guest was always spied from afar off and 
made welcome. Not even a dog barked. 
The tin roofs winked in the glare; 
the flies droned about the traveller. 
Wynnstay realised with a sigh that he was 
tired, jaded—wanted rest and breakfast. 
Dandy dropped to a dragging walk past the 
bones of Ropner’s flock, thicker here 
than on the outer acres of the run, 

“Coo-eey!” The traveller hailed; 
but no answering shout took up the cry. 
He waited, and cooed again, and jolted 
the resentful Dandy into a scrambling 
rack, suddenly eager to get to close 
quarters. He could see a window staring 
at him, but no life informed it ; it gazed 
at him with a blank and empty survey, 
a dirty blind drawn rakishly across the 
upper pane. 

Fear, convulsive and terrible, caught 
Wynnstay by the throat, turning his 
growing thirst into a contracting spasm. 
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He swung out of his saddle at the tragedy that makes nightmare of the bush- 
entrance gate, and hurried up to the man’s dreams. Ropner had come to the 
central shanty. A door, hanging by one end of his water supply, and had gone 
hinge, was swinging on to the verandah; south. And he—he, Wynnstay— was 








“Lashed the dying brute with an insensate fury.” 


it made the only visible movement. He _ sixty miles from the neighbour station 
burst through it into the house, and that was his starting-point and his goal, 
found it dust-choked and dismantled. with a spent horse and an empty can. 
It was the supreme misfortune, the These things, the hammer-strokes of Fate, 
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happen, and will continue to happen, in a 
land where the men are few and the miles 
are many. 

He had no illusions upon the subject ; 
nevertheless, it was impossible to stand 
there and accept his sentence supinely. 
He pulled himself together and reeled 
through the house to the kitchens, calling, 
clattering his whip at the open doors, 
receiving echoes and the buzz of a myriad 
flies for answer. ‘The silence outside 
sprang at his throat, as sinister as a wolf’s 
bared fangs to the man menaced. 

He must have been nearly an hour 
searching exhaustively for that which he 
knew he would not find. He had taken 
a handkerchief off his neck and tied it 
round his mouth, to prevent evaporation. 
The late occupant of Pineyap had, appar- 
ently, been gone about a fortnight. ‘The 
dam and the tanks were bone-dry, and 
there was a new grave at the back of the 
dismantled store—the grave, perhaps, of 
Ropner himself, hurried into it by his 
irrevocable ruin. Wynnstay stood and 
blinked at it in a dazed, indifferent way. 
It did not really matter a straw who was 
buried there ; he was beyond the stab of 
curiosity or regret. 

He had known men lie down to die, 
too despairing to rebel, in cases such as 
this, and the sapping of thirst and ex- 
haustion was already at work upon his 
energies. He was not, however, con- 
quered ; the spirit that was not his—that 
was, with all the best of him, sers— 
refused to accept extinction. Go out? 
Here, without a final, superhuman effort 
to win back to the promise of her and the 
hope of her? When the madness of the 
thirst delirium should seize him—Wynn- 
stay had an accurate memory, and he had 
seen men who had died in their tracks— 
he would be, at least, as far on the return 
journey as sheer will-power could take him. 

He bit his dry lips as he came back to 
Dandy, who, poor beast, was blowing 
through his nostrils at the dusty ground, 
asking as plainly as he could for drink 
and fodder. He looked him up and 
down—the sagging haunches, the drooping 
head, the strained, dull eye. He must 
have an hour’s rest, at least. Wynnstay 
unsaddled him, and crouched beside him 
in the blue shade of the house, watching 
the hot air quiver over the baking ground, 
and an occasional dust-devil rise and 
spin and sink again. 

The chance was a chance, albeit a 
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slendet one. If he could cover thirty 
miles before Dandy foundered, or his own 
sufferings mastered him, he might be able 
to walk through the night. Only, twelve 
hours without water meant delirium at 
this season and in these regions, and it 
was, humanly speaking, impossible to 
make Kooyong Koot under twenty. 

He did not dare to think of it. He 
tried to think of other things, mathematical 
riddles, the names of the books of the 
Bible, the jingling rhythm of “The 
Bells.” He laid his watch before him, 
and counted the seconds and the minutes, 
and at the last tick of the hour he mounted 
to return, 

The supreme anguish of thirst soon 
dominated every other sensation. It was 
impossible to urge Dandy, and the noon 
sun generated a blistering, blinding heat. 
The physical fatigue of the night ride 
was blotted out—it was only the craving 
for water and the nipping colic that went 
with it that mattered; and presently, as 
the afternoon wore away and his capacity 
for endurance weakened, reason began 
to totter on its throne. His thoughts 
now would not be coerced; they raced 
to memories of the green, tumbling sea, 
visions of shady springs, of Devon streams, 
of the grey bosom of the Thames as he 
had left it long ago. He checked the 
impulse to desert his course for the mirage 
of a lake with a difficulty that appalled 
him ; and he fought desperately for the 
command of his senses. Flowing waters 
—cool fruits—wide and ample rivers—the 
quips of an imagination at riot enhanced 
his misery. Behind and through these 
transparencies the face of the woman at 
Zastbourne glimmered at him—his Rose, 
between whom and the bitterness of a 
poor spinster’s middle-age stood nothing 
but a man marked down by the burning 
finger of the drought. 

Progress, long since dwindled to a 
snail’s pace, was broken by Dandy 
stumbling to his knees and rolling over, 
yellow slime coagulating on the bit, his 
eyes glazing. Wynnstay was by nature a 
tender-hearted man, but he lashed the 
dying brute with an insensate fury before 
he left it in the last convulsion, and 
staggered forward once more on foot. 
He looked at his watch as he moved on. 
He had done worse than he anticipated ; 
and it still wanted a couple of hours to 
sundown. 

The minutes faded painfully into each 

















other as he crawled across the empty 
landscape. By the time the sun was 
poised, a huge, red ball on the edge of 
the plains, he had lost his sense of 
direction. He had to go on—on—on— 
because where there was no water there 
could be no rest, but he no longer lifted 
his eyes to mark the track. He saw, in 
fact, nothing but the earth immediately 
before him, the shrivelled salt-bush, the 
outcrop of stones under his stumbling 
feet. And at last, when the night closed 
down, he saw these objects indistinctly, 
with failing eyesight, and by the shimmer 
of the stars. 

Wynnstay thought he must have lost 
consciousness, although his legs continued 
to move and the craving of his droughty 
body to drive them, for he was never 
able to remember what preceded his 
rescue. It began, it appeared, by a voice, 
unrecognisable as his own, croaking, ‘‘ By 
heaven, that’s Reddy’s cooey!” and by 
the croak, with incredible effort, expanding 
itself into an answering cry. He turned 
his head slowly from side to side, and he 
thought he saw something black and 
gigantic looming out of the north. A 
minute later Peter Reddy descended 
from the saddle —or the skies—and caught 
him in his arms, crying to him God knows 
what words of womanish tenderness from 
the depth of his man’s heart. He was 
saved, but not an hour too soon; he 
babbled of Rose, and fought for the 
measured drops of water, and wept and 
sang deliriously, all through the remnant 
of his journey home. 





IV. 


A week later the invalid, supported by 
Reddy’s arm, was well enough to totter to 
a chair on the verandah. His hair was 
faded and lifeless, his face grey from his 
encounter with death. He was helped to 
dispose himself with tolerable comfort on 
the battered rattans, and Peter, with 
pardonable but somewhat sheepish pride, 
stood before him, surveying his handi- 
work, 

“Boss, if you go on swelling visibly, 
you'll bust,” Wynnstay said, in a feebly 
derisive tone. ‘I know I do you credit, 
but you needn’t gloat so hard. Dry up, 
do, and take a chair ’longside of me. 1 
want company, not fulsome admiration. 
And you're partial, too, dashed if you 
aren't, You would get as much of a man 
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as me thrown in for a makeweight any- 
where else.” 

“Time for slops,” was Peter’s response ; 
and he fetched a basin of arrowroot, and 
watched its consumption narrowly. Then 
he put the basin on the boards and seated 
himself, and nodded, as a man burdened 
with deep thoughts and the responsibilities 
of judgment. “Better again?” he 
queried, 

“ Heaps,” said Wynnstay. He looked 
down at his emaciated fingers. ‘‘ Could 
almost write a letter to #er to-day, if you’d 
let me.” 

“IT don’t know that I would not,” Peter 
responded. ‘She knows you have been 
ill, because I sent a line along last mail. 
I called it a touch of the sun....I 
didn’t say anything about narrow squeaks, 
of course.” 

“Of course. A touch of the sun? 
Yes, it will do, I suppose, and I can fill 
in the rest. But, asa matter of personal 
curiosity, I want to know why you came 
out to meet me that night. It was not 
routine, and for all you knew then it was 
waste of precious time and energies.” 

Peter Reddy shuffled his feet. He 
stretched them out and in again ; looked 
up at the cobwebs hanging under the 
unceiled zinc roofing over him, looked out 
at the silhouette of the storekeeper’s face 
inside his wooden den, and finally came 
to spasmodic utterance. “There was a 
letter,” he said. 

Wynnstay patted his breast weakly, and 
elicited a crackle of foreign paper. 
“ Hers,” he said. ‘“ Was it to bring me 
that you came out so far on top of a big 
day’s work? I didn’t know. I’m awfully 
grateful, Peter. I wasn’t well enough to 
read it till two days ago: I never 
dreamed e 

“ Pshaw !” Peter ejaculated, and kicked 
the arrowroot basin, which was enamel, 
and dented it. 

“ Not that then?” Wynnstay said, 
puzzled now, and a little piqued. He 
pulled himself up in the chair, and 
observed his companion with puckered 
eyebrows. “Not her letter? Whose, 
then ?” 

“Tf I were to tell you, you wouldn't 
faint or do anything idiotic, would you?” 

“Oh, hang!” Wynnstay said, holding 
on to the arms of his chair. His fingers 
were nervous, and his lips dropped apart. 
“This is what they call breaking it gently. 
For heaven’s sake let her rip, Boss! I 
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“Peter turned his back on him,” 


can stand a lot, but suspense plays the 


dickens with me. 
gone wrong ?” 
“Nothing. It is good news. It is 
dam’ good news. It’s from the old 
man . . . about Werrimoo.” 
* Werrimoo !” 


What is it that has 


“ Hartrick has cleared out. The berth 
is vacant—for you, Wynnstay.” 

“ For me?” Wynnstay exclaimed. His 
fingers loosed their grip, shaking. “He 
offers me the managership of Werrimoo? 
Me?” He began to fumble for his hand- 
kerchief, tiny beads of moisture starting 

















on his forehead. He laughed. “It isa 
mistake,” he said. ‘‘ He means you.” 

Peter bent down to search under the 
chair for the missing handkerchief. When 
he raised himself again his face was hot and 
crimson, and he was slightly out of breath. 

“No; it’s for you. Two-fifty and a 
house, as you said, and a sort of hint at 
some future arrangement of co-operative 
profits. You and—er—Miss Rose ought 
to be devilish snug down there together, 
oughtn’t you? I say, old man! Don’t 
look like that—don’t! Let me get you a 
drink of water.” 


“Ves, I’m dry,” Wynnstay said. He - 


sank back on the pillow, reiterating his 


words over and over in a whisper. “ For 
me—Werrimoo! Werrimoo—for me! 
It’s come then !—it’s come! ... Here, 


let me get a grip o’ that.” 

Peter turned his back on him when he 
had sipped from the proffered pannikin, 
and stood frowning at the ruined station, 
a scowl on his face, and a great peace at 
his heart. He wanted to give Wynnstay 
time to pack the tears away; it was so 
deuced awkward when a fellow broke 
down in public. He was recalling, too, 
the words of the letter that-had brought 
the offer of the Werrimoo management — 
that delectable berth in a land flowing, ina 
comparative sense, with milk and honey— 
to this drought-stricken outpost of human 
endeavour. ‘The owner had written : 

“DEAR REDDY,—I have pleasure in offer- 
ing you the managership at Werrimoo, Vic., 
herewith. . . . If you don’t think fit to take 
it, I have no doubt I can find another good 
man, Wynnstay is in my mind’s eye ; kindly 
pass it on to him, with compts.” 

Well, was there so much in that? 
Peter had not “thought fit”; he had 
weighed, through the temptations of a 
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black hour, his solitary pleasure against 
the patient hope and love of two people. 
It was two to one—and one of the two 
his chosen friend. But he had ridden 
into the night, ridden fast and far until, 
as by miracle, he came upon Wynnstay in 
his extremity, lest, before he could seal 
the offer by a word impossible in honour 
to withdraw, he should be found accepting 
the good thing for himself. The flesh 
and the spirit were both weak: he had 
fled before them to find Wynnstay, and 
make his abnegation irrevocable. So, 
the machinery of God being wheels 
within wheels, he had been granted the 
privilege of snatching a man’s life from 
destruction. . . . After all, the mercies 
did not tarry: He who was slow to ban, 
was also very swift to bless. 

He steadied himself against the verandah 
post. ‘To-morrow they would think again 
about drafting the stock sheep down 
country. Some day the drought would 
break, and they would breed flocks anew— 
tens of thousands instead of thousands. 
In the meantime they would hang on 
somehow, never gaining upon their relent- 
less enemy of course—that could not 
be—but still, not quite beaten to the 
ground; men still, refusing to accept 
defeat as final, or the spectacle of immense 
and implacable desolation as a thing to 
divert them from the path of duty. 

He wheeled, and came over to Wynn- 
stay, and sat down beside him. “ You're 
going to buck up now, old man,” he said. 
“They want you down there, and you’ve 
got to write to er about it, you know. 
Why, look here! When I opened that 
letter and saw what it was, 1 just couldn’t 
wait. I wanted to get to you quick to 
tell you; and so I got a hustle on, and 
went out, and—found you! See?” 








A SONG OF THE ROAD. 


LIFT my cap to Beauty, 
| I lift my cap to Love; 
I bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above ! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes ; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I, through all this glory, 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 





FRED. G. BOWLES. 
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The Period. 


N the days when Josephine de Beau- 
| harnais lived gracefully among her 
debts in the Rue Chautereine, be- 
fore she met Napoleon, her biographer 
tells us that the few pieces of furniture 
that her rooms contained were in excellent 
taste, but that her table was served with 
earthenware, while a single dozen of blue- 
and-white china plates were reserved for 
guests. ‘Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century and for some fifty or more years 
after, few families of any station, pro- 
vincial or urban, but had within their china- 
cupboards some such pieces or, more 
probably, some service of such ware for 
gala days and state occasions. This Orien- 
tal porcelain was at one time, under Kea- 
King (1796-1821) and somewhat earlier, 
made in huge quantities for the European 
market. It is divided from the great 
days of Kang-he, the time of those Prunus- 
blossom pots and elaborate sets of five 
pieces (two beakers, and three covered 
vases) which have long been the rage 
with connoisseurs, by the Ch’ien-Lung 
period of perfect production and perfect 
painting—mainly in enamels. The large 
services. of which we write were produced 
too late and too lavishly to please the 
fastidious collector’s taste, and were 
obviously adapted to European, especially 
to English, requirements. As a matter 
of fact, the seventeenth-century Kang-he 
and the mid-eighteenth-century Ch’ien- 
Lung were made for the Western trade 
also, but those examples were of course 
much more finely fashioned and a very 
great deal more costly. 


A Useful Hobby. 


Still, as the productions of those 
cherished periods are not for all of us 
—2£5,600 for a “ginger-jar” is a little 
out of the way—a less wealthy man of 
taste may, I think, find the china of 
which I write extremely interesting and, 
like eighteenth-century furniture — with 
which it harmonises admirably—as_use- 
ful as it is distinguished. ‘The many ad- 
mirable books on porcelain which have 
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WHITE.” 





been published during the last ten years 
or so, from Mr. Burton to Mr. Hobson, 
treat this particular ware with marked 
indifference or contempt, but the harvest 
of a quiet eye among the old-china 
shops shows one that the prices are con- 
stantly rising and that the supply does 
not increase. An ordinary sale of antique 
porcelains at any of the more famous 
auction rooms, from Christie’s downwards, 
will probably contain some lots of this 
class of china—plates, dishes, tureens, and 
the like. Five pounds sterling will give a 
good result; but do not purchase the 
cracked and broken pieces, and look out 
for the boldest and best designs. 


Somewhat Neglected by Imitators. 


So far, the imitators and impostors 
who are extremely busy with all English 
porcelain, with the enamelled Oriental 
porcelains and with old pottery, have, with 
the exception of a few jugs and pots and 
plates and bowls, left the late blue and 
white alone. Notwithstanding this neglect 
the ware is extremely decorative and 
useful. The first illustration shows a 
number of pieces of this class of porce- 
lain. The large plate in the centre, 
measuring 22 inches across, is to a great 
extent typical of the class to which I 
want to call attention. ‘The border is 
an extremely rich and decorative piece 
of work: Another such plate has been 
described in Mr. Gulland’s “ Chinese 
Porcelain,” in which he points out that 
among the main characteristics are the 
brown edge to the plate, very general 
in this period, no mark of any kind, six 
very small oven marks underneath— 
by which the plate is held in the oven, 
The border he finds complicated where 
I consider it rich. He mentions the 
scrolls in trellis and curl diaper with 
butterfly and joo-e—iris leaf—ornament 
between. In the photograph the detail 
is not very clear, but in these pieces 
themselves, the flowers, symbols, and 
scrolls are admirably placed, and the 
result is at once delicate in detail and 
rich in effect. The central picture 1s 
enclosed within the usual curl and spike 
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Examples of late eighteenth-century Oriental ‘‘Blue and White,” such as may be collected to-day to form 
dinner, dessert, and tea services. 
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ring. The figure is that ot a woodman 
on an island, who having collected his 
fagot of sticks, awaits, with placid Oriental 
air, the coming of a boat to bear him 
homeward, ‘The design may perhaps be 
symbolic of the labourer at the end of 
life’s little day, calm in the assurance that 
his particular god is in his heaven and 
all’s well with the world. Most Eastern 
designs combine perfect decoration with 
an inner meaning, and that touch of 
subtlety and intention adds considerably 
to the charm of much of the Chinese 
porcelain in this as in other periods. 
For although the great days are over and 
the blighting effect of the European 
markets has now had some two hundred 
years in which to damage the fine esthetic 
qualities of Celestial work, there still 
lingers about the porcelains of Kea-King 
something of the old mastery of design 
which originally made the Chinese the 
greatest artists of the world. 


Not Quite “ True Blue.” 


Of course, the blue is not the true blue 
of Kang-he ; the white is not so clear and 
beautiful, the quality of the porcelain by 
no means so precious. But there is the 
touch of astill fine period about all these 
pieces, a sentiment of those graceful, 
leisurely days when every mistress of a 
country house took especial pleasure in her 
Oriental china and cared for it with— 


** The soft white hand that stroked her lace 
Or smoothed her wimples.” 


Under the Regent, although taste was 
departing from the old Georgian sim- 
plicity, there yet remained a_ pleasing 
interest in the more graceful applied arts. 
Our own porcelain factories flourished and 
brought forth some excellent things, but 
the Oriental wares that the East India 
Company had first made possible and 
then popular were still prized and used 
with careful thought upon hospitable 
occasions. Such sets as those held in 
reserve by Josephine were then in use, 
but destined soon to disappear before a 
flood of machine-made European goods 
that overwhelmed good taste and caused 
the articles of the table to become abso- 
lutely undistinguished, if not offensive. 
Some of the dishes seen in this illustration 
—long, rather narrow and with cut corners 
that give an octagonal result—are of 
the sort that formed part of the ordinary 
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dinner-services of the time. These sets 
included most of the same objects that 
a modern service provides, from soup 
plates to sweetmeat dishes. Hot-water 
plates, and one or two other pieces, 
now demodé, are also included. 


Georgian Services. 


Thus the collector whose pleasure it is 
to capture the outward sembiance of 
late Georgian days will find that he can, 
with some agreeable labour, reconstruct a 
complete service. Perhaps the plates of 
one course may not be decorated with 
precisely the same design as those used 
for the next, but the colour, shape, and 
size may be identical and the ensemble 
perfectly preserved. As a matter of fact, 
even when the same pattern is carried out 
on all the pieces, they will not be found on 
close inspection to be quite similar. For 
the design was applied in under-glaze blue 
by various hands, and there are always 
slight changes that give a trifle of individu- 
ality and interest to each separate piece. 
The period during which this late blue 
and white was shipped to Europe doubt- 
less synchronises with the vogue for 
Chinese ‘ Armorial” procelain services 
decorated in China with coats-of-arms, 
mottoes, crests, now greatly collected. 
These it will be remembered were at’ one 
time attributed to Lowestoft. One may 
note in passing that as Lowestoft brought 
high prices and this Oriental ware was not 
then greatly prized, the mistake was 
not without its advantage to the owners 
of these dinner-services. But the late 
blue and white for which attention is 
claimed has never had the advantage of 
being mistaken for an English production 
—to my mind the designs are too good 
for English work. Indeed it has always 
been treated, until the present time, as of 
little account. Decoratively speaking, it 
is infinitely more valuable than the English 
services of Spode, Ironstone, and the like of 
the same time which now fetch high prices, 
but, as I have said, it has hardly become 
the fashion, and there still remains a 
chance for the modest collector. This 
class of ware, to which is sometimes added 
an over-glaze design of red and gold, has 
beenoccasionally attributed to Japan, which 
country no doubt produced examples ; but 
with those I hope to deal later on. From 
the useful plates and dishes of these set 
vices one may turn to slightly more fanciful 
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and uncommon objects—although in this 
connection almost every object is primarily 
for use. ‘here are, however, vases of this 
period in no small numbers, and bowls— 
predestined to add a new beauty to 
English roses, one imagines—galore. ‘Tea- 
bottles are to be found in numbers, 
although they belong, perhaps, to the 
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extremely fashionable. Although these 
pieces are not now often used as aquariums, 
they may be seen fitted with a dark 
mahogany stand about a foot high and 
filled with pots of flowering plants. This 
use, although not provided for in the 
original scheme of design, is laudable com- 
pared to the service that modern taste 

















Group showing late eighteenth-century Oriental “Blue and White.” 


Parts of dinner-services, salad-bowls, vases, cake-plates, such as were shipped from China for European use 
at that period. 


beginning of the time of this class of pro- 
duction. 


Decorative Pieces, 


Large wash-hand basins with bottles 
for water may be discovered in this style 
of blue and white, as well as many 
smaller ones intended for shaving pur- 
poses. The fine, heavy cisterns and 
flower-tubs and pots of this period grow 
less common every year, and the enormous 
bowls for gold and silver fish, of which an 
example is shown beneath the card-table 
in the first photograph, are becoming 


demands from many eighteenth-century 
objects—such as the knife-boxes, say, or 
the wine-coolers, which also have to con- 
tent themselves to-day as holders of ferns 
or receptacles for waste paper. 

The second illustration shows the 
collection a little further extended. The 
particular class of plate which is at once 
useful, delicate and decorative, is the 
small octagonal example or the large 
central plate of the same shape. The 
lesser plates can still be readily obtained ; 
a few years ago two or three shillings 
would buy one: I have seen them this 
month in a well-known shop at 7s. 6d. 
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Prices will go Up. 


A little while, and those who appreciate 
this sort of thing will have brought all the 
straggling specimens back into collections, 
and the value will increase considerably. 
Some of the plates on this stand have a 
pleasing design worked on the paste and 
under the glaze. ‘This style of work has 
been a favourite decoration for many 
centuries with Chinese ware, but when it 
is seen in this period it always marks a 
careful piece of work, perhaps made for 
European markets, but produced with a 
finer sense of art than the Celestial potter 
usually cares to bestow on porcelains 
intended for the “ foreign devil.” 

These large services are still generally 
spoken of as Mankin, a name with a 
pleasing suggestion of beauty still clinging 
to it, for that was the Chinese port 
through which they issued on their journey 
westward. While many of the plates 
shown in the photographs are delicate 
and light, the square salad-bowls and 
some other pieces have the very heavy, 
strong quality which is characteristic of 
many parts of these services. The tureens, 
for example, are generally of great thick- 
ness, the handles are solid heads of 
animals or models of fruit ; the vegetable 
dishes should withstand the roughest 
handling, but are often of charming shape 
and pattern—frequently made in a set of 
five to fit round a tray which encloses 
them. Sauce-boats,  salt-cellars, plates 
with a broad flat rim—the native Chinese 
plate, whatever its size, is of a saucer 
shape—milk-jugs with covers, teacups 
with handles, all these and a dozen other 
pieces were specially made for our 
Occidental uses, and were immensely 
popular here. The blue-and-white tea- 
sets, often lightened with a little gold, 
were, I fancy, somewhat earlier than the 
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large services, and are now by no means 
easy to obtain. 


Oriental Designs and English Willow, 


Much of the decoration on this late 
eighteenth-century blue and white is very 
absurdly called a variant on the, also 
mis-named, “ willow” pattern. That 
design, which was unfortunate enough 
to fall into English: hands and become 
transformed and deformed late in the 
eighteenth centuryinto the vulgar “willow” 
pattern of our own _ heavy _ transfer- 
printed bourgeois services, has as little to 
do with a willow as have the designs on 
the plates and dishes here illustrated to 
do with the English rendering of the 
Chinese idea. 

The bamboo, the lotus, the tree peony, 
with the chrysanthemum and_ winter- 
blossoming plum, are among the more 
realistic designs used, but the conventional 
patterns—suited, as it were, for any market 
—are those generally employed by the 
Chinese for this class of ware. 


Dull Visits and “ Blue and White.” 


At the present time the late blue and 
white can be sought and found wherever 
one goes—but it must be sought ; it will 
not nowadays be thrust upon you. London, 
some one said, is a roost for every bird, 
and it is also a resting-place for every 
kind of antique, so that many of these old 
services may be run to earth in metro- 
politan auctions. But one of the great 
pleasures of this branch of collecting lies 
in the fact that the slowest country journey 
or an unwilling visit to a dull, out-of-the- 
way town or village may be changed to 
an agreeable memory by the chance find 
of a half-dozen of one’s favourite octagonal 
plates, or a brace of well-shaped tureens 
of late blue and white. 





MY LADY’S 


CIGARETTE. 


WOULD I were the cigarette 
] My lady fair is smoking ; 
Ah, but she is a sad coquette, 
And full of wiles provoking ! 


How sweet to touch her finger-tips 
In soft caressing fashion, 

To live by the breath of her fragrant lips 
And die in a glow of passion. 


LAWRENCE HANRAY. 
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THE MURDER OF A MAHARAJA. 


BY NEWMAN WRIGHT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


ALWANT RAO was on short leave 

B of absence, when early on a 

morning in July he received a 

telegram directing him to report himself 

at once to the Resident at Deogiri, an 
important Native State. 

Two hours later he was on his way 
thither, and it was not till he had settled 
down in his railway-carriage that a news- 
paper bought at the station told him the 
reason for this sudden summons. The 
first thing that caught his eye as he 
opened it was the headline, ‘‘ Murder of 
the Maharaja of Deogiri,” followed by 
a short telegram stating that Maharaja 
Sir Zorawar Singh, G.C.S.I., the Chief of 
Deogiri, had been found the previous 
evening stabbed to the heart in a garden 
at the back of his palace, and that up 
to the time of sending the despatch there 
Was no clue to the identity of the assassin. 

Late the same evening he reached his 
destination, and, after he had dined in 
his Own room, Colonel Arbuthnot, the 
Resident, acquainted him with the de- 


tails of the crime and with the situation 
generally, 


It seemed there was a brother, Isri, 
who had quarrelled with the deceased ; 
and also another dead brother who had 
left a son, Yet a third claimant was 
Daulat, a son of the late Maharaja’s third 
brother. ‘‘ Daulat,” said the Colonel, “ is 
now about ten years old, and when his 
mother—the Maji, as they call her—got 
wind of the adoption idea she started 
an intrigue in the zenana to have her 
son selected; but it came to nothing. 
In any case, neither Daulat nor his 
mother could have anything to gain by 
the Maharaja’s death, which simply put 
an absolute end to the boy’s chance of 
succeeding by virtue of adoption.” 

“Just so, Colonel Sahib,” said Balwant 
Rao. ‘ Apart now from family intrigues, 
was there any one with a grievance against 
the Maharaja that he might have been 
tempted to avenge ?” 

“There is a possibility of that, too. 
Rather more than a year ago, entirely 
against the advice of his Council, and 
my own for that matter, he insisted upon 
resuming a number of villages that had 
been held rent free for the last fifty years 


Copyright 1907 by Newman Wright. 
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by a community of Nagas who, as I 
daresay you know, are a sort of celibate 
fighting monks. ‘They are a very tur- 
bulent set, and at the time there was a 
good deal of talk as to what they might 
do, but it all seemed to have blown 
over.” “ 

Balwant Rao had _ still two more 
questions to ask. “Have you got the 
weapon that was used?” he inquired, 
“and can you let me see the clothes the 
Maharaja was wearing at the time?” 

“As to the weapon,” replied the 
Colonel, ‘‘the nature of the wound shows 
that it must have been a kainchi katar,* 
but so far we have failed to find it. His 
Highness’s coat I can show you now,” 
and he proceeded to take it out of his 
office safe. 

The coat was a thin, white muslin 
garment, and high up_ between the 
shoulders, just below the nape of the 
neck, in the centre of a congealed patch 
of blood, was the cut where the blow 
had pierced the cloth. Balwant Rao 
examined this closely through a magnify- 
ing glass, and thought that he could see 
traces of the print of a thumb and finger 
in the blood, on each side of the cut, 
but by lamplight he could not be certain. 
He kept it by him for further scrutiny 
next day, and then, after arranging to 
visit the palace early the following 
morning, host and guest parted for the 
night. 

The first daylight found them in the little 
garden which was, as Colonel Arbuthnot 
had described it during their conversation 
over-night, surrounded by high and ap- 
parently unscalable walls on all sides 
except where it abutted on the private 
apartments, After pointing out the spot 
where the body had been found, on a 
level path, close to a clump of bamboos, 
behind which the assassin had probably 
lurked, the Resident left Balwant Rao to 
pursue his researches in the garden alone 
and undisturbed. On Colonel Arbuth- 
not’s return, an hour or so later, the de- 
tective expressed a wish to look round 
the outer side of the back wall of the 
garden, and thither accordingly they went, 
by a side-gate opening out of another 
. courtyard of the palace. One particular 
part of the wall, where there were two or 
three slightly projecting stones, Balwant 
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Rao examined rather narrowly, and then, 
as he expressed himself satisfied, they 
drove back to the Residency. On the 
way Colonel Arbuthnot forebore from 
questioning him, but as soon as they were 
alone he asked eagerly, “ Well, have you 
found out anything ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Balwant Rao, “I think 
I have found out a good deal. Who may 
have pulled the strings I cannot say, but 
this much I can tell you, the actual 
murderer is a very tall, lathily built man, 
certainly not less than six feet one, very 
likely more, and probably a Pathan.” 

The Resident sat up in his chair, 
“ How do you make that out?” he asked. 

Balwant then adduced the difficulty of 
passing the guard as a reason for the 
murderer having scaled the garden wall, a 
theory which had been justified by close 
examination of the moss upon its top. 
As for the height of the wall, this was 
not insuperable, for an adjacent acacia 
had helped the miscreant to swing himself 
upwards ; and best of all, a finger-print 
had revealed itself on the very summit 
where the moss had been disturbed. 

‘But what makes you say the murderer 
was a Pathan?” 

“Ah! that’s partly conjectural,” said 
Balwant Rao. ‘‘ You see this little ragged 
strip of gold braid? I found that caught 
in the thorns of a thick branch of the 
acacia that overhangs about three feet 
over the wall just above the place where 
the marks in the moss are. You see it’s 
all. twisted as if it had been sewn on 
something in a pattern. It struck me 
that it might have been part of the 
braiding of a ad/a (a high-pointed cap 
that Pathans wear inside the turban), 
and might have been caught in the 
thorns and ripped off when the man was 
struggling to his feet on the wall, Is 
there any colony of Pathans here?” 

“No; they are rather rare birds in 
these parts, except for an odd horse-dealer 
or hawker. There is a Pathan troop in the 
Irregular Corps at Paltankote, but that 1s 
forty miles away, and I shouldn't think 
any of the troopers would be likely to be 
mixed up in this business. For the 
present,” the Colonel added after a while, 
“T think I'll keep all you have said to 
myself, and say nothing to Moti Singh, 
the superintendent of the State police, 


* A dagger with a double blade opening with a spring, intended to be turned round in, and 


enlarge, a wound. 
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about it. ‘There are so many intrigues and 
wheels within wheels that one can never 
be sure. By the way, Moti Singh was 
very curious about you this morning. 
He clearly was puzzled as to what you 
were here for, and rather uneasy about it 
too, I thought. What do you propose 
doing next?” 

“Well,” said Balwant Rao, “ to tell the 
truth, I don’t think it’s much use my stay- 
ing on at the Residency. The State 
police are bound to view me with jealousy 
and suspicion. For the present I think 
I had better say ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 

After a few more words the two men 
parted, But there was one thing that 
Balwant Rao had judged it best to keep 
to himself. ‘The weapon with which the 
murder had almost certainly been com- 
mitted was at that moment concealed 
beneath his coat. He had found it, a 
double-bladed dagger, still clotted with 
blood, on the top of the palace garden 
wall where the assassin had no doubt 
dropped, and then forgotten, it in his 
struggles to obtain a grip upon the slippery 
stones. 

On the fifth day after this, as he was 
on his way home from a morning ride, 
Colonel Arbuthnot passed a beggar sit- 
ting under a tree about half a mile 
from the house. ‘The man rose and 
whined for alms. Impatiently the Colonel 
dropped a copper coin into the out- 
stretched palms, and was just starting to 
canter on again, when the man said in 
English : “ What, Colonel Sahib, no news 
yet ?” 

He looked again without recognition 
at the shaven face and bowed shoulders, 
“Who are you that talk of news?” he 
asked half angrily. 

“To-day Iam Gharib Dass fakir,” was 
the reply; “but five days ago 1 was 
Balwant Rao.” 

“Better late than never,” exclaimed the 
Resident. “Why, man, I have been 
expecting to hear from you all these last 
three days. But I think we are in the 
way of finding out the truth of the murder 
now. Yesterday Moti Singh brought up 
a Naga, who has confessed to having 
killed the Maharaja, to avenge the wrongs 
of his brotherhood, and at the instigation 
of Isri Singhji, who promised that when he 
cameto the gaddi (the cushion of state), the 
confiscated villages should be restored to 
them.” 


“Ts he a tall, lanky man?” asked 
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Balwant Rao at once, for he clung to his 
theory. 

“No, very much the reverse, shortish 
and broad, and rather inclined to be fat, 
but he is a truculent-looking ruffian who 
might be capable of any atrocity.” 

Balwant Rao was surprised and dis- 
appointed. “Has he given you any 
details ?” he asked. 

“No, none. I can get nothing out of 
him except that he did it entirely by 
himself, and that he is not going to drag 
anybody else into the business.” 

“ How did Moti Singh get hold of him, 
and what has made him confess?” were 
Balwant Rao’s next questions. 

“Moti Singh tells me the Mahant 
(abbot of a Naga brotherhood) sent the 
man to him, and I have summoned the 
Mahant to appear before me to-day. So 
far we have no corroborative evidence, 
but it seems hardly likely the man would 
voluntarily confess to the crime unless he 
really was guilty.” 

“Has anything else cropped up, 
Colonel Sahib ?” 

‘Nothing important, I think, though I 
have made one rather odd discovery. I 
have been deluged with petitions, all 
saying that the whole of Deogiri is con- 
vinced that Maharaja Isri Singhji, the 
murdered man’s successor, was at the 
bottom of the murder, mostly vernacular, 
and, of course, anonymous, but some in 
English. Now, in almost all the English 
petitions, which are in various handwrit- 
ings, the word ‘appeal’ occurs, and is 
invariably spelt ‘apeel.’ My old head 
clerk, de Souza, observed this, and told 
me that he remembered when he first came 
here noticing the same mistake in petitions 
submitted by one of the petition-writers 
then attached to the Residency, named, 
he thought, Magni Ram. I made him 
look up the old papers, and sure enough 
he was right. It was Magni Ram. The 
odd thing is that this same Magni Ram is 
now in the Maji’s service—calls himself 
her secretary, I believe; but why he 
should be interesting himself against 
Maharaja Isri Singhji, I confess I don’t 
quite understand.” 

** H’m,” observed Balwant Rao thought- 
fully ; “all the same, I should say it was 
worth looking into. By the way, do you 
know that the Maji is going to Paltankote 
to-day? I learned that yesterday from 
some of her servants whom I met going 
on there in advance. I shall go there 
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too,” said Balwant Rao, atter thinking a 
minute. So they parted for the second 
time. 

By the following evening a travel-worn 
mendicant, calling himself Gharib Dass, 
was asking for alms at the Deogiri Kothi 
in Paltankote, where the Maharani, he 
found, was already installed. Having 
filled his begging-bowl, he left the com- 
pound to go on to the bazaar, nearly a 
mile farther on along the road, and on 
the other side of the lines of the Paltan- 
kote Irregulars. He had not gone far 
when he met a very tall, slim man, 
dressed in Mahomedan mufti, but with 
the unmistakable swaggering gait of a 
trooper. Gharib Dass changed his mind 
about going to the bazaar. He turned 
and followed the man quietly, till he 
passed through the gate of the Deogiri 
Kothi. There was an empty, half-ruined 
hut close to it, but on the other side of 
the road, and here the beggar took up 
his quarters for the night. He seemed 
inclined to instal himself there permanently, 
for the next day, and the day after that, 
he spent begging at the same spot by the 
road-side, and sunset still found him there 
engaged in his devotions. 

He was in a position to see everybody 
who went in and out, and he noticed that 
the tall Pathan was a frequent visitor, 
turning into the gate each evening after 
dusk with the assured air of a welcome 
guest, and being admitted without challenge 
into the bungalow itself. 

Gharib Dass was by this time on 
chatting terms with the Deogiri sepoys 
who kept the gate, and he asked them 
casually what business the Pathan might 
have there day after day. One man, an 
old Rajput of Rajputana, twisted his 
moustache angrily, and told him to mind 
his own business. Another, a dissipated- 
looking young fellow from up-country, 
suggested with a snigger that he should 
ask the Maji Sahiba’s women. There 
came soon enough an interview with the 
Maharani herself, as you shall hear. 

When the Colonel of the Paltankote 
Irregulars was riding home after parade 
next morning he was rather surprised to 
hear himself addressed in English at a 
lonely part of the road by a beggar, who 
asked him whether he had not received 
some papers from Colonel Arbuthnot for 
one Balwant Rao. 

“T have,” he said ; “ but what has that 
to do with you?” 
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“Only this, Colonel Sahib,” replied 
the beggar, “that I am Balwant Rao, 
Can I see you immediately, alone, about 
the papers in your office ?” 

The Colonel readily assented. After 
reading a note to himself in which Colonel 
Arbuthnot said with evident disappoint- 
ment that the finger-prints in no way tallied 
with those of the man in custody, Balwant 
Rao lost no time in examining the photo- 
graphs that had come from Bomacutta. To 
his practised eye, a glance was sufficient 
to show that the impressions in both of 
them had been made by the same hand. 
“Now, Colonel Sahib,” he said, “ there 
is a man called Khudadad Khan in your 
regiment. Can you get me his thumb- 
mark without causing surprise ?” 

‘‘Why, as it happens, I have it here at 
this moment ; the man has put in for his 
first pension, and I have his thumb- 
impression with the other identification 
marks on his certificate. Here it is,” 

Comparing the thumb-print on the 
certificate with the photographed im- 
pressions, Balwant Rao could see at once 
that all three were identical. ‘“ Colonel 
Sahib,” he said, ‘‘ these two in the photo- 
graphs are prints left by the man who 
murdered the Maharaja, and that man is 
Khudadad Khan as sure as I am stand- 
ing here. Will you telegraph in cypher to 
Colonel Arbuthnot for a warrant, and, in 
the meantime, can you make certain of 
Khudadad Khan’s not getting away ?” 

The Colonel was ready to put the man 
in.the guard-room at once, but Balwant 
Rao, for reasons of his own, begged that 
the arrest might be delayed till six o’clock 
that afternoon. 

That same evening the “holy man” 
was at his devotions, sitting cross-legged, 
in the orthodox attitude for introspective 
reverie, opposite, and in full view of, 
the screened door which led to the 
Maharani’s apartments. One of the 
latter’s women attendants came out to 
him with a message of compliment from 
her mistress on his austerity and pious 
reputation, and also an admission that she 
had heard of his power to foretell coming 
events, and wished to consult him regard- 
ing the future of her son, Gharib Dass 
showed no surprise ; he had spread the 
rumour himself. Nor was he astonished 
to hear himself summoned to a private 
audience—a summons which he obeyed 
at once. ‘There was a rustle within, 
and a woman’s voice bade him approach 





“8uddenly methought a shadowy figure darted from behind a clump of trees.” 
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nearer to the door, and speak without fear, 
for the Maharani was alone. 

“T have prayed and fasted,” he began, 
“but the unseen powers have vouchsafed 
me no supernatural knowledge of the 
Maharaja’s fate. Nevertheless, I have that 
to tell your Highness which intimately 
concerns the royal house of Deogiri.” 

“ Proceed, Babaji,” said the voice, but 
with a note of disappointment not un- 
mixed with anxiety. 

“In the silent watches of the night I 
had a vision. I stood in a garden sur- 
rounded by high walls, in which a man 
of noble mien was pacing to and fro 
in meditation, Suddenly methought a 
shadowy figure darted from behind a 
clump of bushes, sprang upon the first 
man, and buried a dagger in his back, 
stooped over him as he fell, and then 
fled into the darkness. And I knew in 
my vision that the murdered man was 
Maharaja Zorawar Singh, and the dagger 
was like unto the dagger that lies now 
across my knees.” 

There was a gasp and shiver from just 
within the screen. 

“ And then, later in the night,” went 
on the mendicant, “I had a_ second 
vision. I saw a_ gallows, black and 
menacing against a sky of dawn, and 
presently a little company came to it 
dragging along a very tall man with his 
hands bound behind him. He mounted 
the scaffold, the noose was round his 
neck, he dropped from the platform, 
writhing and twitching hideously, and 
I knew in my vision that he was the man 
whom I had seen in the garden with this 
dagger ” (he held it up as he spoke), “‘and 
that Zorawar Singh’s murderer had met 
his doom.” 

As he finished speaking there came 
from within the screen a faint scream and 
the sound of a heavy fall. 

Almost simultaneously there was a 
screech close behind him. “Thief, 
thief! Run, run! The Babaji has got 
my dagger that was lost at Deogiri.” 

He turned to find himself confronted 
by a yelling boy, whom he recognised’ as 
Daulat Singh, the Maji’s son. Before 
he had time to rise he was surrounded 
by the servants whom the child’s cries 
had summoned. ‘Though hesitating to lay 


hands on a holy man, they clearly had 
no intention of letting him go. 

While he was parleying with them 
there came the sudden sound of a shot 
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from the vegimental lines close by, then 
another, then half a dozen more scatter. 
ing shots, followed by yells and shouts, 
and presently the noise of many feet 
running down the road towards the house, 
They all turned round to look. What 
they saw was a tall man, brandishing a 
carbine, flying headlong down the road 
followed by a dozen troopers. When the 
tall man came abreast of the compound 
he was perhaps a hundred yards ahead 
of his pursuers. Turning quickly he 
sprang over the low hedge that here 
bordered the road, and Balwant Rao saw 
that he was Khudadad Khan. By the 
time the other men had reached the place 
the Pathan had taken shelter behind 
the curb of a well in the garden, and was 
covering them from behind it with his 
levelled carbine. They hesitated to 
follow him, and seeking protection behind 
the bank, and some trees that lined it, 
began exchanging ineffectual shots with 
the fugitive. 

The men in the verandah were absorbed 
in watching the skirmish, and Balwant 
Rao, seeing his opportunity, slipped away 
without interference. Crouching, and 
noiselessly, he made his way from bush 
to bush until he was close behind the 
kneeling Pathan. ‘There was a sudden 


_scream from within the bungalow. “ Be- 


hind you, look behind you, Khudadad !” 
But it was too late. Balwant Rao was 
on him with a bound as he turned, and 
bore him to the ground. The man 
struggled and fought like a wild cat, but 
the other troopers dashed up, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it he was over- 
powered and secured. 

From them Balwant Rao learnt that the 
Pathan, while on his way to the guard- 
room, had suddenly broken loose from his 
escort, and, snatching up a carbine and 
bandolier, had run amok through the lines 
to the Deogiri Kothi, where he had 
probably hoped to make a last bid for con- 
cealment and escape with the Maharani’s 
assistance. Balwant Rao’s opportune 
presence and interference had effectually 
deprived him of even that desperate 
chance. 

The finger-prints found upon the late 
Maharaja’s coat and on the garden wall 
were conclusive evidence of the Pathan’s 
guilt, and he was duly hanged, protesting 
his innocence to the last. 

In the meantime Magni Ram had been 
arrested in connection with the petitions 

















against Maharaja Isri Singhji. Terrified 
by Khudadad Khan’s fate, he sought to 
secure his own safety by disclosures 
implicating persons of much _ higher 
standing. 

From his statements it appeared that 
the originating cause of the murder was 
the discovery by the Maji that the late 
Maharaja had suspicions of her relations 
with Khudadad Khan. Fearing the 
worst for herself, she had determined 
to anticipate matters by removing the 
Chief before he could take any steps to 
punish her. For this purpose she had 
an instrument ready to her hand in her 
paramour. 

It was not till later that she thought she 
saw her way to make her revenge subserve 
her ambition by throwing the suspicion of 
the murder upon Maharaja Isri Singhji, 
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as being the person ostensibly most 
directly interested in his brother’s re- 
moval, and thus clearing the way for her 
own son as next heir in the direct line of 
succession. 

The Naga Mahant had been brought 
into the scheme by the promise that the 
confiscated villages would be restored to 
him in the event of its success. The 
Naga whom the Mahant had induced to 
play the part of a self-confessed assassin 
was a fanatical follower of his, besotted 
with hashish, upon whose _ enfeebled 
intellect he had played by preaching the 
glories of self-sacrifice in the cause of the 
brotherhood. 

Magni Ram’s punishment was limited 
to deportation to Benares, where she 
spent the remainder of her life under 
surveillance and on a meagre allowance. 


IF I WENT WESTWARD. 


(FROM THE GAELIC.) 


k 1 went westward ’tis there I’d stay, 
On some lone hillside I'd weep all day; 
In my dear love’s arms Id fain recline, 
And the full-branched blossom be soonest mine. 


My heart is black as the wild sloe’s core, 

Or the sparks that lie on the smithy floor ; 
As lone as a step in a ruined hall, 

And through my false laugh the hot tears fall. 


All bruised and broken my soul within, 

As river ice when the thaw sets in, 

Or a nut-thick branch by the tempest torn, 
Or a loveless bride on her marriage morn. 


My dear love’s cheek has the berry’s hue, 
When the days are Summer and skies are blue ; 
My dear love’s heart has the chill of clay, 
When the days are Winter and skies are gray. 


Oh, woe who giveth true love unsought, 
To youth or maiden that holds it nought! 
I haunt for ever our trysting-place, 


But never, never, I see his face. 


ae ee 


in the woods. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE WOODS. 


BY PHILIP T. OYLER. 


\ THEN the first false signs of 
spring have come and gone, 
not unrecorded by the birds, 
and Spring herself in all her freshness is 
really with us, there comes a brilliant day 
of sunshine, and causes a tingle in the 
veins and a something to well up inside 
the breast of man and animal: it is a 
force, lain dormant since the fat days of 
fall, that prompts us to form new hopes 
and fancies, to frame ambition—it is a 
force that has made and unmade kingdoms 
since the world began ; but in these days 
of peace it comes in gentler mood and 
brings back happy thoughts of sunny 
summer days and quiet starlit nights. 
Then is it that Nature calls to all of us 
to come see her in her fair green clothes : 
to those who love her, she makes appeal 
throughout the year; but countless ages 
of civilisation have left their mark on the 
minds of men, till we of to-day have 
mostly forgotten our birthright and our 
place in the harmony of the great world. 
So it arrives that the call from the woods 
now touches but some of us, and those 
but when the world is full of spring, and 
every bird from lark to linnet proclaims 
the fact and makes it patent to every 
living thing. 

It is this first warm day and the song 
of birds that brings you out, and whether 
or no you have deserted the woods during 
the winter months, you will make for 

. your favourite ones now, because, being 
Anglo-Saxon, you are fond of trees and 
birds and animals (maybe you know 
it, maybe you don’t), and feel that in or 
near the woods you can see them all. 
As you go up the lane on your way, you 
are surprised by a sharp “ka-ha-ha, 
ka-ha-ha,” and if your eyes are quick 
you catch a glimpse of green, disappearing 
under the nearest trees of the wood, and 
know that it was a woodpecker. If you 
have never seen him, which is quite 
likely, you will wonder what made that 
jeering laugh ; but when you know him you 
will appreciate his little joke, and perhaps 
laugh too, for this is what he does: when 
he is grubbing in the grass, and sees or 
hears you coming, he flies very quietly 
into the wood, and as soon as he has put 
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a bole or bush between himself and you, 
he screams with laughter, “ ka-ha-ha,’”’ 
*“‘Can’t see me,” and plunges deeper into 
the thickets. That is why you hear him 
so much oftener than you see him, and 
that is why the farmers call him the 
‘yaffle’ naming him simply from his 
familiar notes. 

As you near the wood and peep over 
the hedges that define the lane, you 
catch sight of rabbits: they may be 
feeding, but more probably are sitting on 
their haunches, so as to get a better view 
of things, and are making trumpets of 
their ears to catch your every sound. 
Their eyes are not very good, and their 
noses are most untrustworthy, but their 
ears tell them all the news; that is why 
they are so big—or rather, they have got 
so big because they use them so much, 
as the deer do: for every bird and 
animal has one great strength to enable 
him to live, and one great weakness to en- 
able others to avoid him. As the weasel’s 
strength is in his nose, the kestrel’s in 
his eyes, the mole’s in his fore-paws, so 
Bunny has his in his ears, which have 
already warned him of your approach 
that you thought was so silent. His 
weaknesses let us here not mention, 
because you do not see them. 

Now, if you stand still with your head 
only showing above the hedge the rabbits 
too will keep still, and if you stay like 
that for five minutes they will resume 
their feeding or playing, and think that 
your head is a tree-bole or some part 
of the hedge ; for rabbits, you must know, 
are for the most part scatter-brained and 
improvident, and instead of believing 
their ears, which told them of your pre- 
sence, must needs want to see what the 
danger was. So, had your intentions 
been hostile and your shooting sure, their 
inquisitiveness would have cost a life or 
two. As it is, you move on (you may 
be anxious to reach the woods, or you 
may have less patience than the tabbits), 
and all you see is so many bundles of 
brown pelage hopping for cover, with so 
many little white scuts jigging up behind ; 
on the edge of the wood they wait a 
moment to make sure that you are 
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coming, and then disappear leisurely stance the way most of us get what 
under the nearest brambles. small knowledge we have of the wild 
Soon as you enter the wood the wood- and their ways. They are glimpses such 
folk all know it, or know, anyway, that as the Londoner sees, when he spends a 
they have got to be on the look-out for day in the country, or the labourer in the 
something that may bring no harm, but fields, or the keeper on his rounds. Of 
is not to be trusted: for a jay goes away, course, the labourer, on the whole, sees 
screaming at the top of his voice—and more than the Londoner, and the keeper 
the top of his voice is not at all pretty. more than both; but he only sees more 
The jay appears to act as sentinel to the of these snap views, and does not stand 
woodfolk, for wherever you enter the a better chance than them of getting to 
trees he seems to be, and he very soon know the character and habits of the 
lets the whole world know that he sees woodfolk. ‘The reason is patent; if you 
you: rascal and mischief-maker though walk the woods, the birds and animals 
he certainly is, he is still a most useful will see or hear or smell you first, for 
factor, and his warnings are always heeded. your senses are now far less acute than 
As you go down the ride a blackbird _ theirs, having been dulled by ages, each 
gets up close to you. Oh no, you have _ giving a greater security, each lessening the 
not frightened him; but he pretends that _ need of faculties that go for self-protection, 
you have, and goes away, like the jay, You may roam the woods daily all your 
screaming danger to his friends or disgust life, and at the end know next to nothing 
at you, or both perhaps. You watch his’ of the work and play of animals whose 
jerking flight, a foot or two above the homes are there, of their thoughts and 
ground, till you lose sight of him as he hopes, or even whether they have any. 
rises at the end of the ride and disappears A vixen may have her earth and cubs a 
into the thickets. ‘Then all is silence hundred yards from a man’s front door, 
round you. Blackbird and jay have done or even under a man’s house (a thing I 
their work of warning, and all the wood- have actually seen), and he not know it. 
folk have paid heed to them; they are Why? Because that man kept fowls in 
all there still, and peeping out at you his back yard, and knew that foxes hada 
from behind bushes and trees, but you taste for them, and knew too that none 
will not see them—at least, you will not were missing, for he counted them every 
see them doing anything but watching morning. ‘True, foxes have a liking for 
you. fowls, but he did not know that they 
If the wood is fairly large, and you go have more sense than to go foraging for 
on down the ride into the firs, you may food within a few steps of their own 
surprise a squirrel on the ground with front. door (that would certainly lead to 
a fir-cone ; but the moment he sees you their discovery) ; that only when hunger 
he makes for the nearest bole, and shins pinches they may raid a distant farm, 
up it in his usual jerky way, taking very and make criss-cross trails on their way 
good care to be on the opposite side to home to baffle any dog that may try to 
you: he is annoyed with you for in- follow them. But, mind you, no animal 
truding on his preserves, and makes queer that is true to the wild will care to attack 
grunting noises at you. anything in a compound, or fowls in a 
; ; : : : henhouse, unless driven to it by hunger 
These are incidents, common everyday madness ; so when you miss your pheasant 
incidents that one can and does see chicks in the summer months you must 
anywhen that one cares to roam the look for poaching cats or hand-reared 
woods : the few little touches of char- cubs, who haven’t had a mother’s help to 
acter given to bird and animal are, — teach them how to hunt their food. 
however, not such as could be formed To be sure, there are many other things 
from such short glimpses into their lives, that you will see besides those that I 
but are the outcome of much watching have related. For instance, you may 
and waiting. I have related these in- surprise a hedgehog snouting for beetles 
cidents under no impression that they under an old blow-down; but he will curl 
will be unknown to any one, or that they up at the sound of your tread, knowing 
will contain any interest other than a that his armour is sufficient protection 
slight literary one; but I have related against all comers. You may see a stoat 
them with a purpose, which is, to in- after a rabbit and be an unwilling witness 
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of the rabbit’s death ; but that is apt to 
send you away with the idea that Nature 
is cruel, whereas she is really kind even 
in her sterner moods. You may hear the 
cry of a heron from the evening sky, and 
see his broad vans, curved-up neck and 
trailing legs in the fading twilight; but 
you will not catch him at his fishing. 
Fox and otter you will not meet, and not 
often hear, and those woodfolk that you 
disturb in your rambles will be recognised 
only by their flight or gait. What they 
were doing when disturbed you cannot 
guess. ‘They are all conscious of your 
presence hefore you are conscious of 
theirs. 


Primordial man, living in close contact 
with the animals, must have known and 
respected the powers of each, just as they 
knew and respected his, for the lives of 
all concerned depended on their wits. 
The advance of the human mind in 
succeeding ages invented weapons which 
kept the animals at greater distance, and 
this advance has been maintained up to 
our own times: civilisation, in fact, seems 
to take us further and further away 
from the animals and Nature, each age 
causing the animals to sharpen their wits 
to cope with our inventions. So it arrives 
that our rambles show us but glimpses of 
their lives. ‘That this is true any one can 
prove for himself by going, say, up in the 
great wild north, where man has never 
been: there he will find the animals 
approach him, as they approached him 
in the days of the primitive, before man 
started his great persecution; there he 
will find the fox a most unsuspicious 
person, easy to trap as a robin, and will 
realise atonce what has madethe difference. 
In even the remotest parts of our islands 
the birds and animals now know but too 
well that man is to be avoided ; still, in 
our home woods we can watch their 
lives minutely, if only we know how to 
do it. If you see a child go through the 
woods, you will notice that the birds do 
not avoid him so much as they do a man, 
which should show you that size for one 
thing has something to do with frightening 
them away ; but motion has a greater terror 
for them: stand absolutely still against a 
tree, or, better still, lie down somewhere, 
anywhere in the woods, and it will not be 
many minutes before you see little bright 
eyes peering at you shyly, drawing them 
On out of curiosity to find out what you 
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are, holding them back out of their sense 
of self-protection. Now keep motionless, 
and they will soon assume you to be part 
of the surroundings, and in an hour you 
will find out as much as you would do 
in years if you were to roam these 
self-same woods. A pheasant will come 
strutting over your legs and notice nothing 
strange: that may surprise you till you 
discover that birds have next to no sense 
of smell, and depend mainly on their 
eyes. Then perhaps a rabbit will come, 
stop short and stamp, “thud, thud,” with 
his powerful hind legs—he does that to 
frighten you, and find out what you are: 
if you are not used to his trick you are 
certain to move ; but if you are, you are 
on the look-out for it, and do not budge : 
then he too will cross your legs, or even 
sit on them, finding them a post of 
vantage from which to view the clearing 
round you. ‘That will surprise you still 
more, for you will certainly be under the 
impression that Bunny has a good nose ; 
but he hasn’t, though he twitches it a lot, 
as if he thought he had. He depends 
firstly on his ears, secondly on his eyes; 
and as you have not moved, he will not 
be suspicious. Lying still in the same 
place, you may reasonably expect to see 
those more timid or more crafty animals 
that rely on their nose for food or self- 
protection ; for when the body is still it 
conveys far less scent than when it is in 
action. All those animals that are hunted 
by scent know this well enough, and 
escape detection, when they are not 
feeling inclined for a run, by lying as 
motionless as can be. As the partridge 
squats to escape the eyes of the hawk 
or nose of a fox, a lesson taught her by 
her mother, so you too must learn this 
lesson if your hours in the woods are 
to teach you anything—and many other 
things as weil. Even so, you will not get 
quite at the heart of things, for to be 
able to interpret the meanings of animal 
life you must go live in the woods where 
the animals live, till you get right away 
from your own thoughts and see things 
with their eyes. Before you have passed 
many nights in the woods, you will find 
all your senses immensely quickened, will 
find yourself dozing away the night, as 
the day-feeding animals do, not aban- 
doning yourself to sleep and allowing all 
your senses to do the same, as one does 
under security of a roof. Then will you 
learn that there is no discomfort and no 
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terrors in being ever on the watch; then 
will you learn that joy is the dominant 
note of every wood; then will you learn 
that that joy is the expression of perfect 
health, that health is the result of a 
simple life, that there are ecstasies to be 
gotten out of the use of unusual powers 
that health gives, that fear is not instinctive 
but the result of teaching, that education 
plays a most important part in the early 
life of animals and birds as it does in 
ours, that deaths are mostly peaceful, and 
even when violent, are always painless. 


As you lie out under the firs, where 
the air is tonic with all the scents of 
summer being gradually raised by the 
increasing heat of the sun, a great peace 
of mind steals over you, and you are 
content just to live and let live; there 
you lay aside your gun, for when you 
have gained the confidence of the wood- 
folk they are your friends, and form a 
great part of your life ; there, as you make 
your notes, you will find them peeping 
over your shoulder to see what you are 
writing, or to whom you are writing ; 
there, through long sunny days and peace- 
ful nights, it is good for man to be: it 
fills him with great and noble thoughts ; 
it takes him away from the little habits 
and prejudices that tie the hands and 
hearts of the human world. Instead, you 
will learn to sort the sounds and smells 
of the woods, as the woodfolk do, and 
they will soon approach you with that 
cautious yet great curiosity with which 
they approach man in the wilds where 
they have never seen him. Then will you 
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begin to feel the meaning of their lives, 
to share their joys and sorrows, and find 
an echo of them in your inmost heart. 


The shadows lengthen across the lake ; 
the glints of rose from the setting sun 
slowly disappear from its dark surface— 
and the wavelets too, for with the coming 
of night the blustering wind is lulled to 
sleep like a tired child, the waves become 
runes, the runes themselves fade away, 
leaving the lake in perfect calm, 


Still as a brooding dove. 


As you inake for the pines with your rug 
the blackbirds and thrushes, last of the 
birds to go to bed, are making the woods 
ring with their noisy talk; while you 
settle yourself for the night under the 
thick canopy of branches, they find their 
roost in the evergreens. ‘The wind croons 


gently through the topmost boughs, 
listens, and croons again. ‘Then all is 
still, From the distance comes a faint 


tinkle of water, where a runlet pours 
into the lake, and plays a musical mono- 
tony; but, apart from that, there is no 
sound. Later you will hear the corn- 
crake, nightingale and owl; but there 
is always this silence just before the 
songsters and prowlers of the night come 
forth. So you will doze off with the 
music of the runlet in your ears, and, 
though you sleep, your ears will not; for 
they are your natural protection, and 
will take care of you till the birds or 
the light of morning call you to enjoy 
another day in the great nature world 
where sympathy abounds. 





WERE MY LOVE BLIND. 
7" my love blind, dumb, maimed in any wise, 


*Twere sweet to be his help, his voice, his eyes, 
Sweet to enfold him round with tenderness. 

If he should, stumbling on the road of pain, 

Hurt me by chance, the anguish would be gain, 
Dear as his dear caress. 


If in a body whole, and fair to see, 

His struggling soul blind, mute, or crippled be, 

Why should my love fail, tenderness grow less ? 

The bitter words that deal a wound so deep, 

Waking a grief I cannot lull to sleep, 

Are born of his marred soul, which dwells in bitterness. 





UrsuLa TWENTY. 
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A RIVIERA RIDDLE. 


BY SYBIL AMHERST. 


“y \ THY don’t you give it up?” 
inquired Lady Eva St. Ar- 
mand, turning from the sketch 

she was making. 

Only a short laugh came in answer to 
this question, so she bent her head once 
more over her sketch, and 4q_ silence 
followed. 

The St. Armands’ villa had the best 
view in Cannes. Many others claimed 
this distinction, but with less right. It 
was a difficult view to paint ; most Riviera 
scenes are trying, even for an artist, and 
for an amateur next to impossible, and 
Lady Eva was an amateur. 

Presently she looked up again and 
repeated her question with a slight varia- 
tion, like a new note added to the same 
chord—“ Can’t you give it up, Roddy?” 
An almost pleading look came into her 
beautiful grey eyes. 

“‘Where’s the harm?” As he spoke 
he watched a small puff of smoke of his 
own creating, rise like a doll’s cloud to 
join the larger ones flecking the sky—a 
deep blue sky—as if some one had just 
unpacked a Sévres plate and left small 
lumps of cotton-wool on it, 

“One doesn’t see the harm in a thing 
all at once,” Lady Eva continued. “It 
is when it becomes a habit, grows into a 
passion, masters—conquers—and, at last, 
enslaves the victim !” 

“That sounds as if it had come out of 
a penny shocker, ending tragically by his 
shooting himself in the Casino gardens 
by moonlight, and being found next 
morning half-buried among the heliotrope 
and scarlet geraniums—with an empty 
pocket-book tossed into a Réve d’or rose- 
bush—that’s emblematic, don’t you see ?” 

“It’s no use saying anything to you, 
for you only laugh at me, Roddy !” 

“At you? Oh, Eva, how can you say 
such a thing, when you know that I love 
every word you speak. But, look here, 
I will try, I promise you! ‘I’ll only have 
one more little go. Johnny Lacy was 
telling me of a system he had, which 
sounded awfully practical, really !” 

“T hate Captain Lacy !” she replied. 

_ “Pm glad of that, for I'd be horribly 
Jealous if you liked him, or any one else ; 
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but really he’s quite a decent chap—so 
generous, never bothers for his money, 
and that sort of thing, you know! Don’t 
look so serious,” he went on ; then, seeing 
Eva’s pale, grave face, a sudden remorse 
seized him. ‘I’ve a good mind,” he 
said, drawing his chair closer to hers, 
“to make all sorts of vows to-day, and 
you know there is one I want you to 
make—I’ve asked you often enough, 
haven’t 1?—the vow that ends in the 
words ‘ Love, honour, and obey.’” 

“Oh, Roddy! I can’t help the love, 
for you know I do love you? But how 
can I honour?” As she spoke her head 
bent lower, and a little tear splashed 
down among the bright flower-beds in 
the foreground of the picture. 

“Don’t spoil your chef d’euvre, darling, 
or your sweet little face with those horrid 
tears.” He put his arms round her, and 
drew her towards him tenderly. 

“Oh, do!” she cried passionately— 
“do give up gambling, to please me, 
from to-day. Don’t go back to Monte 
Carlo to-night ! ” 

Roddy Norton rose with a shrug of his 
shoulders, and replied irritably : “You are 
unreasonable! 1’ve told you I must have 
one more try. I owe Lacy a good lump, 
and then I promised I’d give his system a 
trial. It’s not as if I were a real fool of 
a gambler. 1 know when to stop !” 

He rose from his chair and sat down 
on the wistaria-covered balustrade. The 
lilac blooms fought with the sun-gold 
Gloire de Dijon roses—and they in turn 
tried to push aside the rose camellia. 
This luxuriant tangle made a feast of 
flowers that was a joy to behold. But 
Roddy was too absorbed in his own 
thoughts to admire the beauties around 
him. His handsome face had a careworn 
expression, although he was barely six-and- 
twenty. He gave a sigh and threw away 
his half-finished cigarette and added some- 
what bitterly, “I think you are rather 
premature in lecturing me, Eva. You 
know my dad keeps me precious _ short. 
How can you, with your fortune, know 
what it is to need money ?” 

“T think he’s afraid to give you what 
he knows you'll make——” 
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“Ducks and drakes of, eh!” he 
interrupted hastily. ‘“ But if this is to be 
another sermon, I’m off!” 

But he didn’t go —he waited and listened. 
He enjoyed watching her, her face was 
very soft, very young, and very pale— 
unlike anything indigenous in that hard, 
hot soil. She was like an English wood- 
violet-—a white wood-violet that had 
caught the fragrance of a pink briar- 
rose. 

Half an hour afterwards he was carrying 
her sketching things back to the villa in 
a very penitent frame of mind, As they 
came up to the house they found Captain 
Lacy sitting in the verandah—lounging in 
a low basket chair, with a huge cigar. 
He looked like a bull-dog with a bone in 
its mouth. 

*Hulloa! Norton,” he called out. 
**How’s the sketch? May I havea look?” 
He took it in his fat hands and held it up 
to admire it. He admired everything 
Lady Eva did. ‘I say, this is fine, and 
what a colour those scarlet geraniums 
give it. I say, Norton, good omen, eh! 
Plank it all on ‘ rouge’ to-night.” 

“Not I! I have decided to go for 
‘noir’ with a vengeance, as I’m going 
to dip my pen into the ink-pot and write 
and ask dad to settle up accounts once 
and for all.” 

Captain Lacy gave a low whistle at this 
announcement and a large lump of grey 
ash fell into the pages of a financial 
paper. : 

Unfortunately, by a little knot in the 
thread of fate, this interesting letter was 
never penned, ‘That evening at Monte 
Carlo, Norton and Lacy played for higher 
stakes than ever. Roddy began to lose 
his nerve. He changed some notes and 
made many odd patterns with his gold 
and silver on the green tables. 

“You've chucked my system,” Lacy 
remarked at last. 

“ Because I couldn’t go on doubling 
against such ghastly luck. How have you 
found it answer ?” he went on. 

“Only so-so! There’s a flaw some- 
where. I'll have to go over my calcu- 
lations again, but it’s not far out, I’m 
sure.” 

Roddy looked back on to the green 
table, and watched his carefully made 
patterns raked off into a sort of dust-bin 
heap. He turned away from the sickening 
sight, and haggard and jaded he came out 
of the rooms to cool his brain on the 
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moonlit terrace. 


The air was still, a 
chorus of croaks joined a weird solo 


from a solitary owl. The heavy scent of 
white pittosporum and the tuberose made 
him feel giddy, and the sudden noise of a 
mole-cricket with its appalling chirp 
startled him, “I’m getting as jumpy as 
a mouse, and as weak asa rat,” he thought, 
as he tottered to a long bench that was 
removed from the glare of the flaring 
lamps which stared out of the Casino 
windows. 

He sat down, and presently his eyes 
wandered to the huge patch of heliotrope 
and geraniums growing close to the bench, 
They looked a dull black red in the moon- 
light, as if some one had covered them 
with a thin veil of crape. The penny 
dreadful he had spoken of so lightly came 
into his mind. He gave a slight shiver 
and put up the collar of his coat. 

At that moment he suddenly became 
aware of some one sobbing. He looked 
up with a start and saw a young girl 
seated on a bench, only a short distance 
away, on the opposite side. She made 
no effort to control her sobs, or to conceal 
her tears, which streamed down her white 
cheeks, but no doubt this was because she 
fancied herself alone. It was not a pretty 
face—the features were plain, but its 
pale refinement attracted Roddy. 

“Oh! if only I could save him,” she 
cried, moaning softly, ‘‘only get him 
away from those cruel tables. Oh, this 
sorrow will kill me !” 

Her words, her tears, recalled vividly 
to his mind the scene of the morning. 
He had a vision of Eva’s lovely face, and 
her tears. Was he going to bring the 
same sorrow into her life, as he witnessed 
in the poor girl before him? A terrible 
thought came into his mind when he 
remembered how delicate his sweet little 
Eva had looked. She was never very 
strong—lately he had noticed how much 
frailer she had become. His thoughts 
were interrupted, for at that instant a 
sound on the gravel path was heard. 

The girl rose quickly from her seat 
and ran forward. ‘Oh, you’ve come 
back! I’m so glad!” she exclaimed, 
as the man hurrying along the path 
came up with her. ‘I dared not go in, 
and waiting was so dreadful!” or 

“Why, you've been crying, Sonia, 
he said kindly, putting his arm round 
her; “but cheer up, I’ve had no end 
of a run. The pocket-book is bursting. 
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Then he added in a broken, whining 
voice, like a tired child, ‘‘Take me 
home—take me home! Don’t let me 
go back—hold my hand—drag me away, 
Sonia—drag me away!” 

What seemed like an idiotic babbling 
followed. Roddy looked from the girl 
to the man who allowed her to lead him 
along as if he were blindfold. 

* An idiot,” he cried aloud to himself, 
“q drivelling idiot—that’s what I’d be- 
come shortly if I went on at this gaime.” 

Roddy replaced his own empty pocket- 
book in his pocket, and _ resolutely 
walked down towards the lift to catch 
the train back—not even returning for 
his overcoat, which he had left hanging 
among the miscellaneous lot of coats 
belonging to that cosmopolitan crowd. 

On his arrival at the St. Armands’ 
villa he was astonished to see lights 
still burning. The late hours of those 
members of the party who went into 
Monte Carlo, or on long motor trips, 
were of frequent occurrence, and nobody 
dreamt of the servants sitting up for 
them; they were invariably let in by a 
sleepy porter, whose duties varied from 
cleaning lamps to digging in the flower- 
garden. 

On the top of a white marble console 
a row of candles waited in solemn 
patience, while on a small basket-table 
whiskies and sodas, and a variety of 
biscuits, reposed with less dignity on 
a silver-mounted tray. 

As Roddy advanced to the staircase 
he suddenly became aware of voices, 
and he saw Lord St. Armand standing 


talking to a stranger in the doorway of 
his study. ‘Their voices sounded low 
and hushed as if full of anxiety and 
alarm. 

“T’m very sorry I can say nothing 
more at present. It’s a serious case 
which will need great care!” 

**Thank you, doctor, and you will see 
about a nurse as soon as possible ? ” 

All at once Roddy felt turned to stone, 
Eva, his own darling Eva, whom he 
adored with all the passion of his soul, 
was going to die. It was his folly that 
was killing her. Oh, but he would save 
her—bring her back to life and hope 
by his great love, his unceasing de- 
votion. 

He tried to speak to Lord St. Armand, 
but the words failed to come. He felt 
worn out and faint, and clutched the 
banisters for support. 

Lord St. Armand followed the doctor 
to the door. 

The pale dawn was coming in from 
the garden, and flooded the hall as he 
returned and came towards the staircase, 
Roddy stammered out in an unsteady 
voice that hardly seemed to belong to 
him, “ What is it?” 

“Oh, I hope it will be all right. 
Ruggles, our chauffeur, has been run 
into. It was entirely the fault of the 
other motor—but that’s a horrid corner at 
the foot of this hill, even for the best driver. 
Poor fellow, the doctor thinks he’ll pull 
through all right with good nursing, but 
it’s a touch and go!” 

How many things in this world are 
only ‘fa touch and go”! 





THE BIG ’ROOS’ FEEDING-GROUND. 


BY M. 


FORREST. 


: the heart of the timbered country, where the boles of the trees show white, 
Where long leaves flicker above the grass in the hush of a moonless night, 

_ Where the mitchell grass grows rank and lush, and the sweetest herbs are found, 
Lies the grassy sweep of the promised land, and the big ’roos’ * feeding-ground. 


They steal thro’ the red-gum ranges, and they fly past the splitters’ camp, 

They cross down by the shallow crossing, and they circle the quaking swamp. 
And they stand for a moment, front paws raised, bright brown eyes glancing round, 
Then off again, with a thudding tail, go the ’roos to their feeding-ground. 


And the men from the Survey hear them, as they beat past the low white tent, 

And the pigeons wake in the iron bark, where the great dark boughs are bent, 

And ere the peak of the topmost hill by the eye of the dawn is found, 

They will take their fill of the grass and shrub in the big ’roos’ feeding-ground. 
* *Roos= kangaroos, 
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: | ‘HERE can be no doubt that 
clothes are as essential to the 
heart of man as they are to his 

body. Clothes do not only show the 
state of a man’s purse, or the manner of 
his upbringing, or the position he holds 
in worldly affairs, but they are expressions 
of individual temperament—or the lack 
of initiative. 

Old ideas, historic needs, long fallen 
into disuse, have given a place to orna- 
mental buttons, no longer used as fasten- 
ings, which no man_ but a sartorial 
anarchist would ever seek to displace. 

We are not, in the matter of certain 
details of dress, slaves to convention, but 
lovers of old associations. 

Fashion is so far a symbol of the sense 
of the time that it is, indeed, the only 
composite idea of the progress of national 
thought. ‘The fop, the rake, the dandy, 
toff, swell, beau, masher, dude (from 
duds: clothes) are keynotes in the 
Pageant of History, and show, not only 
the folly, but in reverse, the manner of 
their times’ wisdom. 

There is a decay of elegance—no one 
can fail to notice that. The times of war 
and stirring changes of politics produce 
great leaders of men even in little things, 
and fashion holds her highest court when 
wars and rumours of wars produce the 
men to meet emergencies, 

In these times of comparative peace, as 
always, the mechanical arts rise to a 





supreme height, and with the rise of these 
arts there comes a certain new form of 
aristocracy, a lordship in brains, a demo- 
cratic House of working peers. 


The aim 
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then is to appear business-like, either 
after the manner of commerce, or work- 
man-like, after the manner of engineers, 
The beau on these occasions disappears, 

To-day, the poet aspires to be taken 
for a chauffeur, and the aristocrat fora man 
of affairs, 

Most men will remember, or have 
learnt, the advent of the masher ideal at 
Eton ; there came the moment of crimson 
silk handkerchiefs tucked into the dress 
waistcoat, the very curly hat with the 
broad brim, the boot of all-patent leather. 
Oxford, in the swing of young affairs, took 
on the tide of elegance, and the High was 
swamped with youthful dandies, whose 
canes and ties were a matter of great 
moment and much deliberate discyssion. 
It was not so long ago, but we were less 
democratic, and class distinctions showed 
in a hundred varieties of dress and mode, 
subtle perhaps, yet none the less obvious. 
The family lawyer wore his legal whiskers, 
his short-tailed square coat, his stout 
blacking boots. The family doctor used 
macassar oil, and a peculiar brand of 
scented soap supposed to add a breath of 
the gay, healthy world to his bedside 
manner. Those who wore a_ sporting 
dress were sportsmen. The shop-walker 
did not step from a certain mark in his 
dress, and the city clerk knew not the 
feeling of a tweed Norfolk jacket. 

Then, suddenly it seemed to the care- 
less onlooker at Life’s Pageant, there 
came a flop in clothes—no other word 
will better describe my meaning. The 
decadent, greenery-yallery style com- 
menced, men (perhaps I. should say 











esthetic people), faint from the enclosed 
air of CEarly-Victorian drawing-rooms, 
strolled languidly to giddy heights, and 
there biliously began the faded art tones, 
the yellow ties, the appearance of personal 
neglect, rigorously conventional, which 
marked an age of thought, typified by 
dress, an age which was really only the 
end and decay of Early Victorianism. 
Give us a man in his clothes and we can 
tell what his age thought. The semi- 
monastic appearance of the Middle Ages, 
the gay exuberance of the Elizabethan, the 
lolling dare-devil of the times of Charles 
the Second, the Dutch rigidness of 
William of Orange, the brutal, snuff-stained 
Georgian stocks, the facetious primness of 
Beau Brummell—all these down to our 
queer new fashions of to-day are as im- 
portant to the study of mankind as any 
written books. 

With what weapons have we _ laid 
elegance low? With a certain ideal 
utilitarianism, that everything, Nature, art, 
all the crafts and graces of life, have a 
proper place and a proper use, ‘The 
world is, at pre- 
sent, symbolised 
as a workshop, in 
which all the tools 
and implements 
have a_ certain 
ordered place. In 
a few words, the 
advent of motor- 
cars, and the other 
forms of machinery 
which are entering 
more rapidly every 
day, into ordinary 
use. 

If you lookabout 
carefully, you will 
see signs of a 
sparing elegance in 
every form of men’s 
dress. Patent 
leather boots, once 
sO universal, are 
giving way to 
stout, well-made 
blacking shoes. 
Soft hats, collars, 
shirts cre seen on 
the men of Picca- 
“Never have coats been so dilly ; stout ash- 

waisted, top hats so Sticks hold a front 

shiny, waistcoats so Place in shop win- 
chastely coloured.” dows. The young 
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man, in Oxford for 
example, looks as if 
a sudden order to 
depart for the wildest 
of Wild Wests would 
not find him unpre- 
pared. His pipe is 
innocent of a silver 
band, his boots are 
square cut and ex- 
cessively serviceable, 
his general appear- 
ance leads one to 
suppose that he owns, 
at least, three acres 
and a cow. 

The chauffeur has 
overshadowed Picca- 
dilly; his neat ap- 
pearance, his leather 
buttons, the multi- 
tude of pockets in 
his capacious coat, 
his leggings, cap, and, 
indeed, every vest- 
ment of his calling 
have eaten away the 
heart of elegant frip- 
peries. 

Yet, whenever you 
find a fashion overwhelming the people, 
you find also a strenuous effort on the 
part of Opposition. Never have coats 
been so waisted, top hats so shiny, waist- 
coats so chastely coloured. 

With manners, as with clothes, there is 
a change: we are to become very clean- 
cut and hearty in our speeches, epigrams 
are to be abolished, romance of open air is 
established, tales of the Middle Ages take 
the place of Renaissance diplomacies. 

There are people ready to deplore the 
change of affairs. Iam not with them ; 
to me this new idea of stout clothes 
brings a suggestion of health, of the open, 
and so of poetry not made at midnight, 
but in the early morning air ; and if this 
be indeed, as I take it, a stirring of blood 
in an old nation so much the better. 

Please forgive the extravagance of all 
young ideas, forgive the too stout 
boots, the excess of leathern buttons, 
the cap in Piccadilly, and forgive, also, 
the ultra-workmanlike motorist swathed 
up in hearthrugs like a human bear, and 
think kindly only of the new, strong 
fashion, as I think kindly, sadly, of that 
trim-waisted shining fop who sighs now for 
the glories of the age which has departed. 





‘The young man in Oxford.” 
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THE LONG TRAIL. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 





FOR YOUTH. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER, 


V.—GOLD! 


UR hero now began to get the measure 
() of his folly. Those who had gone 
by way of the Seattle and Skagway 
boats were already in the gold-country, while 
he was but half-way, with only three weak 
and lame horses and a depleted purse. He 
had gained enormously in manliness and 
knowledge and courage, but he was not 
prepared to go on, and he lacked the 
courage to turn back. His home letters, 
so full of expressed faith in him, made it 
almost impossible to turn back. 

There were quite a number of men setting 
forth on the Teslin trail, he found, upon 
inquiry—others quite as impracticable as 
himself, One man had designed a narrow 
hand-cart to pass along a trail. Another 
was going to pack his goods on his back, 
taking a load each day as far as he could 
travel, and return. This meant passing 
over the trail at least eight times, and yet 
he was one of the most cheerful of all the 
foolish ones. Another who had come 
through with one horse was going to 
“relay” in the same way; but there were 
many others who were willing to quit and 
go home. 

Mason came from the barber-shop resolved 
to something like his former self, and at his 
suggestion Jack bought some new overalls, 
a jacket, and some shoes. Ten or twelve 
dollars of his slender fund went in this way. 
The Colonel took. quarters on the boat, 
turning over the tarpaulin and his blankets 
to the young fellows, who went into camp to 
save expense. 

As they were sitting by their fire that 
night, the Colonel came over to make his 
“farewell call.” ‘Well, boys,” said he, 
“what are your plans?” 

Mason looked at Jack, who stoutly said, 
“Tm going on, if you'll sell the horses 
to me.” 

““T won't sell them to you, I’ll give them— 
they’re yours, anyway,” replied the Colonel ; 
and Jack’s mind reverted to the grim day in 
the forest when he left them, as they thought, 
for ever. 

Mason said, “I have no claim on any of 
’em, my boy. They’re yours to do what you 
please with; but I’d advise you to sell ’em, 
and get on the boat with us. This is a hard 


country on a hardened vet ; it’s no place for 
you.” 


There was alittle pause, and in that pause 
Jack heard the cold wind speak to the river, 
and the river to the stars, and the words of 
each were of winter and hunger and death, 
His mind went out over the mighty and im- 
placable land before him, and he shivered, 
It was hard to give up ; it was harder to 
part from Mason and go on. 

The Colonel continued, “As you know, I 
am not a gold-seeker ; I came on here for 
other reasons. My work is done, and duty 
demands my return, I want to say, boy, 
that you have been game all through this trip, 
and that you deserve to succeed; but don’t 
overestimate your resources.” 

His voice was kindly, and it was hard to 
realise that this man, clipped and _ neatly 
clothed, was the shaggy, fierce avenger who 
had so inexorably led them. His face ex- 
pressed concern, almost an affection, for his 
boyish partner. 

“Well,” remarked Mason, after a pause, 
“I’m taking your advice. It’s settled with 
me. I came in to put you through, Colonel, 
and as my contract is filled, in a fashion, I 
get out. There’s only one more boat this 
fall, and so I reckon I'll go to-morrow—only 
I hate to leave this boy here.” 

The blood rushed to Jack’s face. “Oh! 
I’m all right,” he said. “Don’t worry about 
me. I'll pull through.” 

Mason looked at him kindly, “I know 
how you feel, Jack ; but you’re wrong. You 
needn’t feel cheap. You've earned your 
diploma. Nobody knew what we were up 
against. You’ve got amother at home, and 
a sister. I can’t have you doing anything 
foolish. Your horses are used up; they 
won’t be able to travel for two weeks, and 
that will throw you away too late. The Ho- 
talinqua, they say, is low, and your chances 
for getting down into the gold-country 
this fall are poor. Besides, you oughtn’t to 
go alone, and the men who are going in from 
here are a dunghill lot. I reckon you'd just 
better sell your ponies and give the whole 
venture up as a bad job.” : 

Jack listened to his argument, knowing 
well that it was sound, and yet his pride, the 
memory of his boasting, prevented his ac- 
ceptance of it. He walked away from the 
campfire, his throat aching with grief and 
disappointment. He had secretly hoped 
that Mason would go with him, and he 
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felt childishly weak now that he was alone, 
He had grown to love the trailer, and in 
his heart had counted upon him. 

The obstacles were great--that he knew. 
He would need a thousand pounds of food 
and anew outfit of clothing. All his dun- 
nage, save his bed, had been sacrificed 
to lighten the horses’ loads, and even if 
Mason turned over the three horses to him, 
they would not be able to carry more than 
three hundred pounds, so weak were they. 
It would take a month to reach the Lake, 
and a week to build a raft, so that winter 
would be upon him before he set sail. He 
had gained enormously in resource and in 
courage by this trip with two experienced 
trailers, but the toil and danger involved in 
the trip to Teslin and down the Hotalinqua 
were too great, With bitter tears he acknow- 
ledged defeat, and went back to the fire so 
dejected he could not look his master in the 
face. 

Mason understood his feeling, and said, 
“Boy, don’t take it that way. I know you 
hate to lay down, but there are times when 
the best of us have to quit and try another 
line of fight.” 

Jack made no reply ; but in his brain was 
a kind of relief, for it seemed that the 
decision had been made for him by another 
and more powerful will than his own. 

They were up at sunrise next morning, 
and Mason set out to sell the horses for 
Jack. The boat was to start at noon, and the 
time was very short in which to make a good 
trade; but he succeeded in getting fifty 
dollars for one, and twenty-five dollars each 
for the others, the whole amount of which 
he turned over to our hero, 

“Only one of them was mine,” Jack 
exclaimed. 

“No matter. We'll play they were,” 
replied Mason. 

As the boy said good-bye to his horses, 
his eyes misted with sadness. He knew 
that they must die at the end of the trail, 
for he had heard harsh tales of the way in 
which horses were sacrificed at Teslin Lake. 
There was some comfort in the thought 
that his was not to be the hand to kill nor 
even to turn them out to die, as so many of 
the gold-seekers were forced todo. “ Good- 
bye, old fellows!” he said, patting them 
tenderly and turning away. 

As he went aboard the ship he found the 
Colonel sitting at ease on the bow, looking 
dreamily up-stream, quite restored to the 
man he had seemed when our hero first saw 
him on the train. Mason, in a substantial 
miners suit and a new sombrero, was 
restored to his handsome self, though still 
thin and hollow-eyed. As he settled into 
a chair, with a sigh on his lips and a laugh 
in his eyes, he said, “Guess I must be 
getting old boy ; I kind o’ /#ke a chair.” 

Jack himself, though feeling he ought not 
to do s», took a keen delight in this his 
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first steamboat ride. The deck seemed so 
clean, so comfortable, and so secure. The 
thought of once more being free from 
struggle, from the fear of rain and wind and 
insects, was sweet. His trip in the wilder- 
ness had been a continuous warfare against 
hunger and cold, and now, with nothing to 
do but to sit and “see the scenery go by,” 
as Mason said, was bewilderingly luxurious. 

A powerful wind was roaring up the 
river as the engine began to labour, and 
into the rush of it the boat set her head 
and steamed away. The captain, a silent, 
tall, big-bearded fellow, ordered all steam 
on and drove hard for the “* Narrows,” which 
he had explained to the Colonel were 
dangerous to pass in the night. 

Dinner came on immediately, and with 
a sense of being a guest in some great house, 
Jack drew a chair to the table and attacked 
the fish and potato with such appetite that 
Mason laid a hand upon his arm. “Go 
slow, boy; we aren’t used to this kind of 
fare. It’s pretty rich for trailers.” 

Jack acknowledged the wisdom of this 
warning, but it seemed as if he ought to 
make up for his three weeks’ short rations 
while he had a chance. It was wonderful 
to be waited on once more. Back on deck, 
he sat with silent delight, watching the 
great peaks of the Coast Range draw near. 
To look upon these wild lands now brought 
comprehension. He knew how difficult 
they were, how hard to traverse. 

The Colonel relapsed into his usual 
taciturnity, but Jack grew bold enough to ask 
of Mason, “Do you suppose he killed that 
other man ?” 

“Well, now, I don’t let myself speculate 
on that. The Colonel’s business isn’t mine, 
and he is responsible. An officer has the 
right to shoot a man that resists him, and 
what happened when they met I don’t know. 
He don’t talk to me much more than he 
does to you.” 

““He’s been good to me, Mason, but I 
can’t like him,” 

“Yes, he’s been better than you think— 
he turned over his share of the grub the last 
day or two to you.” 

Jack’s face clouded. “I wish he hadn’t.” 

“Oh no, you don’t, boy. You wouldn’t 
have got in if he hadn’t.” 

Jack knew that Mason had done more for 
him than the Colonel, but he could not say 
so, and the discussion dropped. 

The wind grew so furious that the boat 
answered to the rudder reluctantly, and at 
last, about four o’clock, the captain ran into 
a little cove behind a hill and anchored at 
the mouth of a creek which came in from 
the north. As the boat was swinging in, 
somebody cried out, “See the bear-tracks !” 
and the passengers all ran to that side of 
the boat in great excitement. It required 
no skill to detect the footprints, for they were 
as plain as cattle-tracks in the sand, and 
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Mason pointed out that one or two cubs 
were among them. 

“| think, if we lay here long enough, I'll 
take a trip up this creek and see what I can 
find,” he said to Jack. 

“ll go too,” said the boy. 

The Captain announced that the boat would 
spend the night here, as the wind was too 
strong to permit him to pass the “ Narrows,” 
and so Mason took his rifle and descended 
to the bank, followed by a half-breed Indian 
deck-hand named Jim, and Jack, who, with 
his own gun, to which he had clung all 
through his journey, brought up the rear. 

The stream was full of salmon, and it was 
plain that the bears had been fishing. The 
fallen logs that crossed the little torrent 
were still wet with their broad paws, and 
the half-breed explained that they walked 
these logs till directly over the fish, and that 
they then scooped them up with a sweep of 
their claws. As they went on into the forest 
its tangle grew more and more dense, until 
walking was a process of climbing logs and 
threading briars. 

“This would be a poor place to meet 
with a bear,” said Mason. “A man would 
need to kill at the first shot, or it would be 
all day with him. Jack, I reckon you'd 
better go back to the boat. ’Pears like a 
whole herd of the big fellows have passed 
this way.” 

Jack looked round into the dimly lighted 
forest, and at this tangle of logs and brush 
and trees, and acknowledged a little shiver 
of awe. “I’m not afraid with you in the 
lead,” he said. 

“Tm no professional,” returned Mason, 
“but I reckon I can stop any one bear, only 
we might jump two.” 

The half-breed pointed at Jack’s gun. 
“Too small ; no good for bears.” 

“That’s all right,” explained Jack ; “it’s 
smokeless powder and  skookum—very 
strong.” 

The Indian turned away, and they went 
on, Jack bringing up the rear. 

The forest was different from any he had 
ever seen, so tangled, so impenetrable was 
it. It was dim, too, a dimness that was like 
the darkness before a storm, and the boy’s 
heart responded to its menace. What if 
they should come upon a group of bears 
sleeping in the thicket? It would be a 
battle to the death. 

His imagination fired with the thought of 
actually killing a bear. Would not that and 
his long journey make Owen and George 
envious and respectful, even though he had 
failed to reach the gold-fields ? 

While musing thus he fell so far behind 
that Mason and the Indian had passed 
round a bend in the river and were to the 
south of him, when of a sudden he heard a 
prodigious crackling in the willows, and the 
next moment, as if in a dream, he perceived 
a huge furry animal lunge forth from the 
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thicket and start across a fallen tree just 
before him and above him, The animal 
seemed as woolly and as shapeless as a 
caterpillar, but its huge bulk was awe-inspir- 
ing. For a moment Jack was too astonished 
to think of his gun, and then, as he raised it, 
it seemed so tiny, so ineffective, that he 
hesitated. In that moment of hesitation 
Mason called out, ‘‘ Don’t shoot !” but Jack 
pressed the trigger and the small rifle sent 
its steel-jacketed bullet into the huge 
animal’s neck. 

The bear was looking to the left, but as 
the bullet struck him he swung toward his 
enemy and snarled, hesitating a moment, 
but leaped from the log into the willows and 
disappeared. 

Mason, splashing through the stream, 
mounted a big tree which lay caught in a 
crotch, and from this point fired at the bear 
just as it was entering the forest. With a 
whining noise it fell, curled up and furious 
with its pain. Mason fired again, and the 
beast lay still. 

In vast excitement the two men hurried 
toward the wounded animal, followed closely 
by Jack. As they drew near the bear 
struggled feebly, and fell back dead. The 
second bullet had mercifully entered the 
brain. 

“Why didn’t you let me kill him ?” asked 
Jack indignantly. “TI hit him first.” 

“My boy, it’s a wonder he didn’t fall on 
top of you,” he said. “Czesar! but he’s a 
whale.” 

As they stood looking at the big body the 
steamer’s whistle began to blow. 

“What’s the meaning of that?” said 
Mason of the Indian deck-hand. 

“Steamer goin’ go on.” 

“ Great Scott !” exclaimed Mason. “ Boy, 
we got to scramble. It’s a long way down 
there, and slow travelling.” 

“And leave our bear?” asked Jack. 

“No help for it, boy. We don’t want to 
be left here—there’s no trail down the river, 
and we’ve got no boat.” 

The Indian smiled. ‘ Float on log.” 

“ Not on your tin-type. Come on, boy.” 

“T stay,” said the Indian. “ Hide good— 
catch big money for ’im.” ; 

“All right, you can have him,” said 
Mason ; “ only if I find the boat is not going, 
I’ll come back and help you skin him.” 

“You tell boat wait for me. I come 
quick,” said the Indian, with a grin. 

The hoarse voice of the steamer called 
again, insistently, impatiently, and Mason 
set off down the stream with Jack regretfully 
at his heels. . 

“You see,” explained the plainsman, 
“there’s no trail down the river, and we 
couldn’t stay here. In fact, it would be sure 
death to anybody but an Indian to go 
through the ‘Narrows’ in a boat, to say 
nothing about a log. I’m no water-dog.” 

Jack knew all this to be true, and yet he 
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could not but regret leaving that fine robe 
behind. It would have been such a 
trophy. 

Tired and torn by the briars, they came 
out on the little sand-bar just as it was 
growing dusk, and it was plain by the smoke 
of the steamer that she was fired up and 
ready to go. The wind had changed 
suddenly, releasing her from her enforced 
mooring. 

The mate was furious when Mason carried 
the Indian’s message. “ Wait !” he roared. 
“I won’t wait a minute. He’s always doing 
crazy things like that.” 

Another hand, also an Indian, came to 
Mason to ask where Jim was. Mason told 
him, and also said, “The mate is going 
to leave him. You'd better throw out his 
blankets.” 

The fellow slipped away, and just as the 
boat was getting from shore Jack saw him 
heave a bundle ashore and leap after it. It 
gave him a sense of deep relief to know that 
there were two to share the danger and 
loneliness of that place. 

“ These wonderful boatmen can navigate 
the river on a shingle,” said the Colonel, 
when the thing was explained to him. “ You 
needn’t worry about them. They’re fifty 
dollars in.” 

What made the matter so disturbing was 
the fact that the captain was forced to lay-to 
just above the “ Narrows” after all, and only 
a few miles below Jack’s bear. He went to 
sleep thinking about it, and in his dreams 
saw again the huge beast loom above him, 
snapping at its sides. 

He woke at daylight and rose and dressed 
in order to see the river, and while he was 
on deck, studying the mighty wall of a glacier 
which came curving down out of the clouds 
to end almost at sea-level, he heard a shout, 
and turned to see his Indian friends go by 
in a big boat with four others, their faces all 
shining with joy and bear’s fat. A big canoe 
voyaging south had stopped to pick up the 
deck-hands and the bear, and they were 
all bound now for the coast town, Fort 
Wrangell, to sell their trophy — Jack’s 
trophy. 

Jack motioned to them to come back, but 
they only laughed and swept on into the 
madly swirling waters. 

The steamer ran into the jaws of the 
canyon through which the river broke its way 
as cautiously as it could, but nearly lost her 
wheel as the wind and waters seized her and 
swung her athwart the current. The captain 
strove valiantly at the helm, and with the 
loss of only one or two paddles she swept 
out into the wide and placid river beyond. 

It was like entering through a tempestuous 
gate into a splendid sea, for the river 
broadened into a beautiful bay, and the boy 
thrilled with pleasure at the thought that he 
was about to look upon the Pacific Ocean. 
Truly he was an adventurer to be thus 
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approaching the coast, after a thousand 
miles of inland trail! In such spirit the 
explorers of old came to the end of their 
long and toilsome journeys. With such 
feelings did the men of Forty-nine first catch 
a glimpse of the Golden Gate—at least, this 
was the way in which our hero dramatised 
his emotions. The fact that he happened 
at the moment to be riding in sumptuous ease 
could not blot out the months of toil in the 
dank, deep forests of the Skeena. 

Just before they reached the bay the 
captain was seen to grasp his wheel with 
firm hands, and to signal “Go ahead ai/ 
steam'\” The boat had touched bottom! 
The engine wheels whirled, the piston-rod 
strained to its duty, the walking-beam 
crooked like a giant’s arm in combat; a 
moment of struggle, of doubt, of straining, 
and with shattered, splintered paddles the 
boat leaped the bar and rode into the bay in 
safety. 

Mason turned to Jack. “Boy, do you 
know what that means? This river is 
falling. This is the last boat this season, 
If we’d waited for the next, we would have 
been trapped. Our luck is still with us.” 

And with a sense of having escaped 
through a closing gate, they all turned to 
study the town toward which the maimed 
boat was slowly drawing. 

Fort Wrangell is a town without horses or 
wagons. Its streets are full of stumps. Its 
side-walks run on stilts. It is the port of 
entry for the Stikeen River, and is on 
American territory, for a narrow strip of 
shore runs down from Alaska like the handle 
to a skillet. It lies on an island facing a 
glorious bay, and is a half-way point for the 
steamer that plies between Seattle and 
Skagway. 

The bay opened to the west and north 
upon the mighty Pacific, and the boy’s 
heart swelled with emotion as he realised it. 
Great sombre, wooded hills came down to 
the water’s edge. Crows were flying thickly, 
and gulls flitted to and fro, following the 
steamer, uttering plaintive cries. The smell 
of salt water was in the air. 

“Well,” said Mason reflectively, “I’ve 
always expected to see the ocean some 
day, but not here. It’s as lonesome as 
Montana.” 

They came to anchor at a long wharf, and 
with their beds on their backs all the 
trailers swarmed out and stood irresolutely 
on the planks, while those who knew the 
town streamed past them. Having had 
breakfast, they now held a council. Several 
announced their intention of taking the 
first boat south. Others were for going on 
to Skagway. All were disheartened and 
languid. 

Some of them had not even money 
enough to get to Seattle, and were planning 
to work their way down the coast on some 
of the big freight boats. It was plain that 
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the little town had nothing to offer in the 
way of work. 

Jack and Mason got one of the young 
men to watch their bundles, and set off up 
the walk together. 

“It’s hard lines, partner,” said Mason 
again, “ but never you mind: you go back. 
It’s a pizen kind of a country up here. It 
don’t look right to me.” 

They soon saw all there was of the town, 
and buying some bread and sardines, went 
back to share with the fellows who were 
strapped. The Colonel, who seemed to 
have money, asked Mason and Jack to go 
to the hotel with him, but they refused. 

“T can’t afford it,” said Jack, and so they 
camped, eating their lunch while the crows 
talked hoarsely; the fishes leaped from the 
glittering bay, and the gulls circled in airy 
flight. It was all so peaceful there and so 
strange—like a dreamland. 

A boat was due that night going south, 
so the wharf-master said, and so they all 
waited as the afternoon wore away and the 
gold and crimson light of the sunset came. 
Some of the men were boisterous, but most 
were silent and listless. It was an inglorious 
end to all their hopes and plans. 

Just in the dusk of evening a vessel was 
seen coming into the bay from the north- 
west, and instantly the whole town was alert. 
The lights were turned on, express trucks 
trundled up the walk, and bands of young 
people came loitering down to see the ship 
come in. 

She seemed a big boat, a wonderful 
floating palace to Mason and Jack, as she 
swung-to and made fast. The passengers, 
glad of a chance to land and walk, hurried 
out upon the gang-plank, and as they passed 
the citizens asked, ‘‘ What news ?” 

“Great news! This boat is full of gold, 
and all Skagway is out in a big rush into 
the Atlin Lake country. They’ve made big 
strikes there.” 

The news ran like fire through the blood 
of every listener. Each man straightened 
and his eyes gleamed. “Where zs Atlin 
Lake?” 

“Only about a hundred miles from Skag- 
way——” 

“I’m going in!” exclaimed one fellow ; 
and like a chorus came the shout from the 
other trailers, “So am I!” “Cheer up, 
boys!” ‘ Here’s one more chance.” 

Mason plucked a big man by the sleeve. 
“Is that right, stranger? Is the strike 
real ?” 

“Yes. The whole town was leaving as 
Icame through. It’s a big placer camp, so 
I was told. I saw the gold from the dis- 
covery claim ; it’s coarse and very heavy. 
Looks like a big thing, and it’s very 
accessible.” 

Mason turned to Jack. “I’ve a nudge 
that here is where you and I make good. 
I'll go you a trip into this placer country.” 
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Jack, with a face radiant with joy, threw 
out his hand. “I’m with you to the death,” 
he said, with boyish grandiloquence. 


The southern boat went away, leaving the 
little band of weather-worn gold-seekers 
camped upon the bare planks of the wharf, 
They were afraid to go too far afield, for fear 
of missing the up-going steamer, which was 
already over-due, and spent their time fish- 
ing and planning their new prospecting tour. 

As Mason and Jack walked aside, the 
trailer thrust a handful of bills toward the 
boy. “See what the Colonel forced upon 
me as he left.” 

Jack stared in amazement. “ What’s that 
for ?” 

“My wages—and a bonus for us both. 
He said we’d shared his hardships, and he 
felt that he ought to do something to help us 
over the low spots. It seems the collector 
up there knew some friends of his, and cashed 
his drafts.” 

“T’m glad he’s gone. He was a strange 
man. _ I was afraid of him.” 

“ He sure was a sleuth, but his heart was 
right when it came to us,” replied Mason ; 
and they dropped all mention of him at that 
point. 

The water of the bay was bright with sun 
—the waves were leaping, and the far hills 
allured to exploration. Why should the 
boy’s heart be heavy? It was glorious to 
anticipate a real ocean voyage, and to think 
that it would lead, after all, to a golden river. 
Why should he doubt? To dream dreams 
is the privilege of youth. 

The two friends were silent as turtles as 
they sat on the sunny wharf and watched 
the southern gateway of the bay. There 
was so little to say, and so little to think, 
except to wonder again and again what 
the new and near-by gold-field was like. 
Jack’s letters home were long and full of 
confidence and hope again. 

At last the boat came, a small, slow, old- 
fashioned freight steamer ; but that did not 
matter to the trailers, who crowded aboard 
like a lot of ants, each with his roll of 
bedding. They never for an instant released 
their hold on these precious bundles, so 
much the long trail had taught them. The 
boat was already crowded, and there were 
no berths, so they all sat round on their 
blankets on deck, and watched the more 
fortunate passengers without envy—too grate- 
ful for their rescue to be dissenting. 

It was a glorious ride to Jack, for the 
wonders of the deep seemed to offer them- 
selves to view. Strange and monstrous 
fishes darted by, or leaped into the air, and 
once a whale was seen far to the seaward. 
The course of the ship for nearly the whole 
way was inside the islands, which break the 
mighty surge of the open sea, so that the 
boat ran as steadily and quietly as if on a 
river. The coast range grew each hour 
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more bold and rugged, and when night fell, 
and the moon rose, the scene was magical in 
its desolate and sombre beauty. 

The trailers spread their beds on the floor 
of the “social room,” as it was called, and 
there was so much sky-larking and noise 
that the mate had to come round and 
command silence. 

They woke next day with a ferocious 
appetite. It didn’t matter to them that the 
steak was tough and the coffee over-boiled. 
Jack felt the strength come back to his 
muscles like atide. Mason’s face was losing 
its hollows, All day they sailed northward, 
and at last on the loftiest mountains huge 
glaciers, graceful as rivers, could be seen 
curving downward out of the clouds—shining 
like silver amid the storm-darkened rocks. 
Some of them descended almost to the water’s 
edge, others stopped abruptly high in air, 
there to melt and give themselves to the 
sea in milky floods of rushing water. The 
climate grew colder, rainier, the sky darker, 
the sea more savage and lone. 

Late in the day they entered the Lynn 
Canal, a long, narrow arm of the ocean, and 
turned straight toward the majestic coast 
range on which snow and ice glittered. 

It was dark when they caught the twinkle 
of the lights of Skagway, now world-famous 
as the port of entry to the Klondike. Little 
could be discerned of the town, but three or 
four very long and very high wharves, which 
ran far out into the shallow bay, sparkled with 
electric lights and gave promise of “modern 
improvements.” 

As they neared the head of the bay all the 
tales he had heard of the cruel White Pass 
filled Jack’s mind. The gold-fields were not 
to be approached by steamer, that he knew. 
The town, too, had a wild name, and he was 
glad of Mason’s leadership as they left the 
boat and passed to the shore —still carrying 
their beds on their backs. They would no 
more thinkof leaving them even fora moment 
than they would think of pulling off their 
boots. 

They found shelter in a rough pine “ hotel,” 
which was indeed only a_ boarding-house, 
and the proprietor, delighted with this 
unexpected rush of custom, proved instantly 
communicative. “ Yes, the whole town is 
out on the strike,” he said. “You're just in 
time to get in on it.” 

“Tell us about it!” demanded the gold- 
seekers eagerly. 

“There isn’t much to tell. Jake Hilyer 
came in here about two weeks ago for grub, 
and brought some coarse gold to pay for his 
outfit. The news leaked out somehow, but 
no one knew where Jake was located. He 
pulled out in the night, and no one knew 
which way he went—and they wouldn’t 
a-known, only a feller hunting caribou over 
in Atlin met Jake goin’ in. Then the whole 
thing came out. He’s got a secret way over 
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the glacier, and he’s been working over there 
all summer, sneaking back and forth, saying 
nothin’ to nobody.” : 

“Did they trail him up?” asked Mason. 

“They tried to, but nobody can find his 
cut-off. They mostly go over the White 
Pass to Bennett, then round by boat to 
Tagish and over Tagish to Atlin,” 

‘“ How far is it?” 

“ About a hundred and twenty miles ; 
but it ain’t more’n forty over the glacier.” 

The gold-seekers, big-eyed and open- 
eared, sat on their beds in the dimly lighted 
office room, their minds busy with plans 
for getting to the new diggings. Many of 
them were reduced almost to their last 
dollar, and were correspondingly desperate 
to get to the camp to secufe work, and to 
win a share on a claim. 

Mason, with his remarkable power of 
getting at the heart of the matter, studied 
the maps and the various routes, and 
strongly advised against any attempt to 
cross the glacier. “In fact,” he said, “un- 
less you can put up at least fifty dollars for 
transportation and grub, you'd better not try 
to goin, It ain’t safe to count on work ina 
new camp, and I don’t understand that any- 
body is panning gold the first day or two.” 

Among the men of the Long Trail was a 
group of sturdy fellows from Iowa and 
Illinois who had started with a scantier 
allowance than even Jack’s, and who were 
now almost destitute of clothes and money. 
They had made up their minds to a last 
desperate venture. Depositing with the 
landlord enough money to buy a return 
ticket to Seattle, they pooled every cent they 
had left for fcod enough to last seven days, 
and announced their intention to storm the 
glacier pass. 

Jack’s heart was fired by their bravery, 
and he would have joined them but for 
Mason’s cool caution, “* Not for me,” he said, 
“Vm no foot passenger. There’s an easier 
way.” 

Late in the night the other fellows could 
be heard talking and planning their start 
next day, and they were as gay as if going 
berrying. 

“They'll all be back here in three days,” 
said the landlord to Mason, “ They don’t 
know what they’re up against.” 

They were up early, and as soon as their 
breakfast was eaten took up their packs, and 
about seven o’clock, while Mason and Jack 
stood at the door to say “ Good luck !” these 
foolhardy farmer boys started off, each with 
a heavy burden on his back, bound for the 
high trail. Jack lifted his eyes to the bleak 
mountains on which the clouds hung cold 
and grey and menacing, and was glad he 
had been prevented from joining them. 

“Good-bye! See you in Atlin,” each 
man shouted, and waved his hat cheerily, 
confident of success. 
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THE NEW ADDITION TO THE TATE GALLERY. 
A WORD OR TWO ON MR. ROTHENSTEIN AND HIS WORK. 
crown of sorrow.” The line is, as nearly as 
a line which does what many play- _ it recurs without reference— 

I dwell in happier lands than this is,—in mine own. 


| N one of Gilbert Murray’s plays there is 
It reveals 


wrights try to do and fail. 
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“Jews Mourning in a Synagogue,” by William Rothenstein. 
The latest addition to the National Gallery of British Art. 


That is the very essence of exile, one 


would think, where there is no solace except 


in a flash the distance that may divide 
liberty, and no happiness but in the past. It 


two friendly minds. It is the answer of an 
alien cherishing his memories, as “a sorrow’s 
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hardly needs a moment’s thought in this 
direction to throw a new light on aliens and 
alienism, and to reveal the bitterness of a 
new separation to a race of wanderers. 
Judah, as we read in Lamentations, “is 
gone into captivity because of affliction, and 
because of great servitude: ... all her 
gates are desolate, and she is in bitterness.” 

It was a few words with Mr. William 
Rothenstein that put me in this musing vein, 
for he was speaking of the picture shown on 
the preceding page, and the quotation from 
Professor Murray was hisown. The picture 
is one of a series to which the artist has de- 
voted himself for the greater part of three 
years. At intervals he has painted portraits— 
among them those of Gerhard Hauptmann, 
the Swabian poet and dramatist, and‘ the late 
Adolf von Menzel, himself a portraitist of 
the first order of merit. But these, and 
his pastels, have been “asides” from the main 
action, and Mr. Rothenstein has had the 
satisfaction of making the world in general 
realise that he has found his sphere at last. 
It was Canon Barnett who suggested three 
years ago that no painter had ever done 
justice to the strange life of our East End 
synagogues, and Mr. Rothenstein at once 
set to work to supply the void. This eighth 
tableau in the series has been presented to 
the Tate Gallery by Mr. J. Moser, a co- 
religionist, in memory of the Jewish Ex- 
hibition at Whitechapel. It is a quietly 
impressive picture, measuring three feet by 
four, and laid in a scheme of cool tones 
where the stripes of ultramarine are frequent 
and dominant. The faded crimson-and-gold 
brocade of the curtain at the back lends 
a touch of splendour and significance, but 
it hardly vies with the fervent gravity and 
dignity of the seven human figures. You 
come to feel that in the generous range of 
modern versatility which the Tate Collection 
covers, this is a picture entirely by itself, 
simply through its obvicus power and depth. 
The other seven canvases in the series have 
since been scattered, and have taken a place 
in the public galleries of Melbourne, Dublin, 
Boston, and other cities far and wide. 
Fitly so, for they find their central thought 
and interest in a race without a parallel 
except our own, perhaps, for the breadth of 
its activity and its dispersal. If the curse of 


Judah had descended upon its records, these 
pictures of Hebrew life and thought could 
not more fully have shared the fate of the 
people that inspired them. I 


could not 
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help congratulating the painter on the great 
coherence of his scheme, and incidentally 
upon the praise implied in this desire of 
many nations to possess examples. But it 
was only with difficulty I led him to talk of 
his attitude and work. 

“It was anything but easy at first,” he 
said, “to get my models, to persuade men 
to sit to me who feared I might be making 
a mock of their most sacred thoughts and 
feelings. I ama Jew by descent, but I speak 
no Hebrew; and a knowledge of German 
only helps me to address them without 
understanding their Yiddish answers. But 
gradually they grew interested, until they 
reached as near enthusiasm as broken men 
can ever come. For those who talk so 
glibly of aliens are ignorant of one truth 
that I have found by intimacy and observa- 
tion. These refugees from the lash of 
persecution who arrive upon our shores are 
not the creatures of restless energy and 
worldly motives they are generally supposed. 
As a rule they never recover from the 
wrench and trial of migration ; they never 
learn the speech or study the conditions of 
the land of their adoption. Their exile is a 
deep scar that remains unhealed while the 
generation lasts. Their sons and daughters 
may enter into the spirit of English life, 
and may become, as they often do, fierce 
competitors in English trade ; but the fathers 
spend their lives in seclusion and prayer, 
net on the Sabbath alone, but throughout 
the week. For in the synagogues God is 
not visited for one day in seven and then 
locked up for the other six. Prayer with 
the older religions is continuous,—an atmo- 
sphere, and not an episode ; and this broad 
principle, this far-reaching outlook, is what 
I have endeavoured to convey.” 

The artist has given classical touches to 
his work, especially in the matter of draping 
the hoods and praying-shawls which are a 
vital part of Jewish ritual. But he has 
avoided gestures, and dispensed with the 
phylacteries that some Jews still adopt, 
so as to come nearer to the elements and 
great simplicities that must be stirred in 
any true communion between man and his 
Creator. And here, in front of Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s fine conception, you feel that you are 
on the brink of unfathomable centuries, the 
dark ages of history and oppression, and 
beyond them all the dim unutterable penalties 
that were ordained before Abraham and the 
prophets had their being. 

BRUNO PHILLIPS. 











THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE CRY OF THE EMPLOYER—1908. 
BY GERTRUDB FORDE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES SYKES, 


NE year ago, a man of wealth, 
I lived like any prince ; 
Alas! how many household 

woes 


Have overwhelmed me since! 





First, Mary (housemaid) broke her 
arm, 
In running with the tray ; 
(Her skirt was torn, it caught her 
heel)— 


But / was made to pay! 
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The 


she 


Lady’s - maid, 


pin— 
(When waiting on my wife) 
her hand and 


Into poisoned 


it— 


We keep her now, for life! 
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Then Cook (who rather likes her 
glass )— 
Fell down and hurt her head: 
I give her fifty pounds a year 


That she may lie in bed. 





But, a careless 


worst of all, 


groom 
Fell off my thoroughbred : 
Three hundred pounds I have to 
give 
His family, now he’s dead. 


* * * 





* 
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But, in the workhouse, where | 
sit 
A broken, ruined man, 
I smile sardonic, as at length 


I] hit upon a plan. 





” 


no more I'll see 


When once I’m “ out, 

My peace of mind destroyed ; 
No racked Employer will 1 be— 
I'll join the sleek Employed | 
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** Why go to Brighton pier if you want a blow? Try one of the Tubes.” 
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